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.High-pressure Squeeze Moulding 


It can be prophesied that the near future will see a 
novel type of moulding machine placed on the British 
market. Of American origin, the ramming of the moulds 
is effected by placing a reinforced box on a patternplate, 
on the sand surface, and this gives an even ramming 
head. The ramming head carries a chamber, pressure 
from which acts upon a supple rubber diaphragm bearing 
on the sand surface, and this gives an even ramming 
throughout the mould. It is interesting to examine the 
differences between’ this and other. methods of mould 
making. First of all, on applying high pressure in the 
manner indicated for a few seconds only, the air is sent 
violently through the sand and escapes through fine per- 
forations in the patternplate. The pressure, of the order 


_of 154 lb. per sq. in., is not uni-directional and all mould 


faces are said to be uniformly rammed. The operation is 
devoid of noise, which is to be commended, as public 
opinion is becoming more antagonistic to excessive noise 
coming from works near to their homes. 


It is being taken for granted, that evenly rammed 
moulds are a very desirable factor in foundry practice and 
by and large we believe this to be so, yet skilled hand 
moulders intentionally vary the intensity of ramming in 
different parts of the mould, with obviously good results. 
Really skilled men, who know how to do this successfully, 
are becoming scarce and the production of a mould with 
uniform hardness provides a standard and gives a repro- 
ducible result. The attainment of a standard mould- 
hardness, whether it be accomplished by the conventional 
methods of ramming or by this high-pressure system, is 
worthwhile accomplishment. Means, other than variations 
of ramming density, must be sought for overcoming any 
defects which may occur with the new system. 


Many claims are made for the new process and the 
machines used for its operation. Speed of production 
should be high, but will depend on the facilities provided 
for servicing the machine. The size of moulds capable 
of being made grows with experience and a machine 
capable of taking boxes measuring 15-ft. by 4-ft. 6-in. by 
3-ft. is now being envisaged. Because of the high pressure 
used, the moulding boxes have to be reinforced, and it 
may be that the conventional means of knocking out will 
have to be modified. One interesting statement we have 
read is that following careful stripping, the mould can be 
re-used, but thinking of mechanical handling at its best, 
this would scarcely be worthwhile. The diaphragm is 
said to be good for the making of 60,000 moulds. This 
process of moulding will be followed with interest by all 
progressive foundry executives. 


F 
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ABBF Notes 


Why Not Revive Foundry Liaison ? 


At a recent Council meeting of the Association of 
Bronze and Brass Founders held at the Connaught 
Rooms, in London, the president, Mr. P. B. Higgins, 
put forward a suggestion which may be well worth 
pursuing. He stated that there was formerly a 
“Foundry Industries Liaison Committee” on which 
the steel, iron, brass and aluminium casting industries 
were represented and whose function it was to con- 
sider what joint action could be taken in matters 
affecting the foundry industry as a whole. Such 
matters as the Scrap Metal Dealers Bill; the Clean Air 
Act; regulations for safety, health and welfare condi- 
tions in foundries; thermal insulation, and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area, immediately come to mind as 
matters which require concerted rather than indi- 
vidual action by sections of the industry. Others, 
equally onerous, seem to arise at an alarming rate, 
the more officialdom gets industry into its grasp. 
Individual associations apparently deal with many of 
these matters without reference to each other, yet, by 
acting in unison on matters which affect the foundry 
trade as a whole, the various foundry associations 
should be able to acquire such strength that their 
individual and collective views would demand the 
fullest possible consideration in official circles. 

At this meeting, the ABBF president was authorized 
to approach a number of foundry associations at presi- 
dential level with the suggestion that a liaison between 
their permanent officials (secretaries, directors and 
director generals) should be maintained to interchange 
and co-ordindte views on relevant subjects, such as 
those outlined. The associations to be approached 
included :—The Council of Ironfoundry Associations, 
British Bronze and Brass Ingot Makers’ Association, 
Light Metal Founders’ Association, British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Federation, British Steel Founders’ 
Association, National Brassfoundry Association, Zinc 
and Die Casters’ Association, and the Copper Smelters 
and Refiners’ Association. 

Many founders are expected to join with the ABBF 
officials in the hope that such liaison as is envisaged 
above will come to pass and that it will be used effec- 
he to further the interests of the industry as a 
whole. 


Other Business 


The wide range of subjects dealt with during the 
remainder of a very full meeting is indicative of the 
scope of the Association and members can be sure 
that their widest interests are being actively cared 
for. Among the matters discussed were the National 
Foundry Exhibition; appointment of arbitrators; the 
Scrap Metal Dealers Bill; thermal insulation of foun- 
dries; publicity; the Clean Air Act; the European Free 
Trade Area; the European Committee of Foundry 
Associations; International Foundry Congress; the 
International Foundry Apprentices’ Competition; the 
Draft Code of Regulations for Non-ferrous Foundries; 
the stimulation of technical, advisory and research 
groups for the industry; ingot prices; specifications for 
coke, and costing. 





Workers of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity can now apply for an international labour card 
enabling them to take up jobs in other community 
countries. The scheme, which applies only to highly 


trained and specialized workers, was introduced to 
free the movement of tabour within the community. 
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Correspondence 
COST ANALYSIS 
To the Editor of the FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL 


Sir,—In a nostalgic moment I extracted the following 
figures from my records, viz.— 





—___ 








Price. 

Item. ———. 

August, | January, August, 

1939. 1946. 1957, 

ge & & « & | : a& 

High phosphorus (No. 3) 

foundry pig-iron , 419 O 8 3 0 ot! 168 
Foundry coke cs ++] 23 83 a 7 7 11 23 8 





Continuing my nostalgic dream—I wonder if any 
persons in the employ of our respective dictatorial 
masters, the Iron and Steel Board and the Coal Board, 
would care to indicate how the above prices were 
broken down in costing, i.e., raw materials, fuel, wages 
and overheads in each case. In particular, it would 
be interesting to know where the latest meteoric price 
increases in pig-iron, viz., £2 10s. Od. in December last 
and latterly £1 5s. Od., fit in to the cost analysis. 

Believing that I voice these thoughts on behalf of 
many other ironfounders, may I sign as 

* HOPEFUL.’ 
(Name and address supplied) 


FUME EMISSION FROM ARC FURNACES 
To the Editor of the FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL. 
Sir,—I support to the full all that Dr. Sarjant said 
in his letter published in the JouRNAL of August 22; 
when dealing with fume from arc furnaces in relation 
to the Clean Air Act there are four steps involved:— 
(a) ascertainment of the character of the fume 
(volume, temperature, content, etc.); (b) containing 
or canalizing it; (c) collecting or treating it; (d) the 
lesser but important one of disposing of the collected 

fume. 

On point (a), general data are accumulating on the 
content factor, but the volume and temperature varies 
with local conditions very much. Therefore, it is a 
matter of calculation and experimentation related to 
the local plant. Referring to (b), containing or canal- 
izing the fume to a point of treatment and discharge 
is now being followed up by progressive foundries, 
but it is probable that not more than 5 per cent. of 
arc furnaces working in this country at the present 
time are fitted with the appropriate equipment. In most 
cases the equipment installed is in the proving stage. 
Concerning (c), the collecting or treating of the fume to 
give a filtered colourless gas at the point of discharge, 
the position is “ wide open.” Experimental work is 
going on and much more will be necessary before a 
solution at bearable cost locally will be reached. 

The implications of the Clean Air Bill are wide and 
far-reaching, and it should be kept clearly in mind 
that in many directions, and the arc-furnace field is 
one of them, a practical and economic solution has 
yet to be established.—Yours, etc., 

H. W. KEEBLE, 
Director, 
K & L Steelfounders & Engineers, Limited, Letchworth. 





Mr. HENDRIE OaKsHoTT. Treasurer of the House- 
hold and a Government Whip, willrepresent the UK 
Government during the British Trade Weeks which 
will take place at Johannesburg from September 16 
to 28. 
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Stockholm Diary .. . . . ByA.R. Parkes 


ng 
Comment on Proceedings, Personalities and Events 
~ of the International Foundry Congress, 1957 
The International Foundry Congress held in Stockholm will be a memorable event amongst all who 
3 participated, for though there have been larger gatherings of foundrymen in various parts of the world, 
5 there can never have been a happier Congress anywhere. It is the purpose of this “ diary” to bring to 
— readers not only a record of events, but to try to infuse into the account some of the enthusiasm and 
ny co-operative spirit which pervaded the whole proceedings, both technical and social. A number of 
ial post-Congress tours are still in progress, and there is no doubt that these also, so well begun, will bring 
rd, in their train good qugury for future collaboration internationally in every sphere of foundrywork. 
- When credit is apportioned, that too must be shared. Much must go to the president, Mr. B. Lagercrantz, 
a and the organizing secretary, Mr. Lars Villner, of the Swedish Association, ably assisted by their staff 
ice and various reception committees. To the International Committee of Foundry Technical Associations 
ast and its president, Dr. Everest, its honorary secretary, Mr. G. Lambert, and honorary treasurer, Mr. V. 
Delport (all from this country) and its past-presidents and sub-committees must be apportioned credit 
of for starting and perpetuating this idea of foundry collaboration—unique, it is believed, in international 
technical co-operation. Then, not least, to the other host countries—Norway, Denmark and Finland— 
must be given honour for participation in full measure in all the arrangements and yet being content to 

share in a reflection of the glory that ‘is Sweden’s for providing the centre for the Congress. 

Last week, August 19 to 24, was “foundrymen’s appreciation of the woods and lakes and conifers 
aid week” in Stockholm, Sweden, when this “ Venice of the Swedish scene, just as the luncheon on board 
22; of the North,” as it has been aptly termed, put on had introduced the delegates to the delights of the 
ion its pleasantest garb to welcome an invasion from Swedish cold “table” or smérgdsbord. On arrival 
an the 1,050 delegates and ladies attending the Inter- in Stockholm, the delegates distributed themselves 
me national Foundry Congress, organized there jointly to various hotels and many spent the remainder of 
ms by the foundry ane Se _ - yor the week-end in sightseeing. 

navian countries (Norway, Sweden, Finland an 
” Denmark) under the pe Aa of the International General Arrangements 
the Committee of Foundry Technical Associations. A word of praise must be injected here for the 
“ies This is the twenty-fourth Congress to be held under general Congress arrangements—nowhere has the 
sa similar circumstances, and it can be stated cate- writer known them better organized or run more 
to gorically that this one was in no way inferior to smoothly—though it must be remembered there 
al- any of the series. The attendance was made up is a wealth of experience at the disposal of the 
rge of delegates and their ladies from 27 countries, organizers, gleaned from previous years. For 
a including faraway India, Australia, Japan and _ instance, at last year’s Congress, the remark was 
Be America. Those from this country numbered made that the simultaneous translation service into 
ost about 100, headed by Dr. A. B. Everest, F.1.M., the three official languages (French, German and 
ge. who is this year’s president of the International English) was not as good as it could have been 
to Committee. because the linguists were not versed in foundry 
ge, ” , practice—this year, the lesson has been applied and 
is Opening Sessions the translation service provided (seemingly by 
a The opening ceremony of the Congress was held technicians themselves), has been unimpeachable. 
d in Stockholm’s Royal Opera House on Monday Then in the matter of the badges worn by all the 
nd morning, August 19, but for most participants delegates, not only did they bear the name and 
is from the UK, the Congress spirit started from the country of origin (though these might have been 
has time they left Tilbury. In the main, the delegation larger with advantage) but coloured “ flashes ”’—red 
formed two parties, one travelling by rail/sea/rail for English, blue for French, yellow for German, 
, and the other by air. The writer was in the rail/ and so on—indicated the wearer’s linguistic ability. 
: sea party and it was indeed an interesting and This certainly saved the writer (and others) from 
rth. telaxing trip. Leaving Tilbury, dismal weather struggling through a five-minute conversation in 
failed to influence those who boarded the SS_ pidgin French, only to learn that the opposite 
“Patricia,” and the voyage to Gothenburg pro- member spoke perfect English—an experience 
1Se- ceeded without incident with, in the main, calm which has happened on many previous occasions. 
UK seas and fine weather. Likewise uneventful was The badges themselves carried a pressure-die-cast 
- the five-hour trip across southern Sweden from appendage produced in the Wedaverken foundry at 
1 Gothenburg to Stockholm, reached late on Satur- Sédertiilje. This had the form of a moulding box- 
day afternoon. It did, however, afford pleasant part about I-in. square by 4-in. deep, filled with 
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Group of members of the International Committee of Foundry Technical Associations 


baked shell-moulding sand at the Sveriges Mekan- 
forbund (the sand carrying the IFC emblem of the 


Congress). A handsome foolscap size pochette of 
plastics material, again bearing the Congress 
insignia, was given to each delegate for holding 
papers and other documents. 

Continuing this appraisal of the arrangements, 
mention must be made of the very numerous and 
helpful stewards. All wore distinctive armbands 
carrying the Congress monogram stencilled in their 
language colour and they were everywhere they 
could possibly be wanted—even to manning at 
10-yard intervals the awkward passage from the 
station yard to the trains. The badges and other 
Congress information, the latest programme, 
tickets, a list of participants, etc., were picked up 
from the Congress office by many delegates during 
the weekend, so leaving Monday free for the Con- 
gress business. It followed from the unexpectedly 
high numbers attending, that tickets for all events 
were sold out and last-minute changes of plan 
could seldom be accommodated; however, it is 
thought that no-one was disappointed in the 
eventual arrangements made. This year there was 
no exhibition of castings and plant, as was a feature 
at Diisseldorf last year, but the programme was 
more than ample for even the most energetic of 
those attending the Congress. 


Opening Ceremony 


The serious business of the Congress commenced 
on Monday morning (August 19) with the official 


opening ceremony held in Stockholm’s Opera 
House. In this unique setting and before a gather- 
ing of about 500 delegates and their ladies, the 
Congress was declared open, Mr. Lagercrantz, 
presiding over the gathering, was supported on the 
platform by the representatives of the host nations, 
each with flags and floral decor. The black backcloth 
to the stage carried a large illuminated silver em- 
blem of the Congress (IFC), the whole making a 
most impressive display of international solidarity. 

Mr. Lagercrantz began the proceedings, after a 
musical prelude, by the reading of a telegram 
received from Prince Bertil of Sweden, the gist of 
which was :— 


“ “Being prevented from being present in 
person at your Congress, please give my 
compliments to the participants and sincere 
wishes for its success and benefit to the 
foundry industry of the whole world.” 

To this, the president dictated a _ suitable 

acknowledgment and response, on behalf of the 
assembly. Next, he welcomed the delegates in the 
three languages of the Congress. First, he mentioned 
the ravages of the Vikings, but said we are now 
more civilized and went on to refer to the Sweden/ 
Sheffield co-operation in iron and steel and its 
value to the economic life of the country. He con- 
cluded his welcome by naming sqme of the con- 
tributors Scandinavia has provided in the realms of 
metal science and finally, expressed best wishes 
for the technical and social success of the Congress 
for the individual delegates. 


. 
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After that, Dr. A. B. Everest (UK) formally 
declared the Congress to be open, thanking the 
pesident for his welcoming remarks. Quoting 
figures for attendances at the International Con- 
gresses as 800, 1,200, 3,500 and 1,050 for the last four 
years he went on to stress the value of these gather- 
ings to international foundry technology and inter- 
national friendship, co-operation and goodwill. The 
large number who had travelled from afar to 
Sweden was, he said, a tribute to the high regard in 
which Scandinavia is held in the eyes of the world, 
and its influence in the metallurgical industries. Dr. 
Everest complimented the domestic organizers on 
the early distribution of the Congress papers. 
Before closing, he gave some details of Swedish 
and other Scandinavian metallurgical research, 
mentioning several workers and their achievements, 
individuaily. 

Further Proceedings 


Then followed a musical interlude, including two 
songs by Mr. Set Svanholm, director of the Swedish 
Royal Opera, before Mr. J. Sissener of Norway, 
speaking for the other three host nations (his own, 
Finland and Denmark) added welcoming remarks, 
in inimitable lighthearted style, in the _ three 
languages. Mr. Sissener quoted the total Scandin- 
avian output of iron castings as 740,000 tonnes 
annually with 35,000 tonnes of non-ferrous castings, 
the population served being of the order of 18 
millions. 


“ Theory and Experience ” 


After a further musical interlude, there followed 
an erudite lecture by Professor Rudeberg of Sweden. 
Something in the manner of’ an IBF Edward 
Williams’ lecturer, the professor took for his theme, 
“Theory and Experience,” dealing with an inter- 
play of views between the urge for research 
defined as a refusal to stay satisfied—and the 
basing of all procedures only on experience. The 
latter, however, he described in a manner of speak- 
ing, as an “unreliable witness,’ often much less 
reliable than new theory. The Professor showed 
slides to represent this build-up of theory and 
practice and a number of interrelated factors, and 
used the original conception of the atom, and the 
state of present-day knowledge, of it as an example 
of how the confined parameters of experience could 
limit the development of scientific concepts and 
delay progress. 


Social Matters 


The remainder of Monday was devoted to “ get- 
together ” events, designed to remove any remaining 
barriers of shyness between delegates and in this 
the arrangements were very effective. First, in 
the afternoon, there was a series of excursions in 
Stockholm and its environs, either by water or 
motor-coach. The trips proved most enjoyable, 
the weather for this day (and indeed the whole 
week) being most pleasant. Later, the whole con- 
tingent of visitors converged on the capital’s zoo- 
logical and pleasure gardens, situated at the 
outskirts, for a ‘‘ Skansen-evening.” Here, a most 
colourful display of Swedish country dancing was 
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interspersed by songs from Mrs. Busk Margit John- 
son (one of Sweden’s. foremost operatic singers). 
This programme was followed by dinner and (much 
later) by open-air dancing. 


Works Visits* 


The business of the Congress was resumed next 
day, Tuesday, with a series of works visits and 
International Committee and sub-committee meet- 
ings. The former included a whole-day trip, by 
air, to Finland (in which the writer participated) 
as well as other less ambitious but equally interest- 
ing projects, involving inspection of the following 
foundries singly or in groups: ASEA at Visteras; 
AB Kanthal, at Hallstahammar; Kohlswa Jernverks 
AB, at Kolsva; AB Separator, at Tullinge; AB W. 
Dan Bergman and Svenska Centrifug, AB, at 
Sédertiljé and AB Centrifugalror, at Oxelsésund. 
In each case there were extensive tours of the 
foundries and associated shops; the tour to Finland 
embraced a lengthy trip to the large foundries and 
workshops of Hégfors Bruk+ at Karkkila and a 
short trip to Helsinki. Sightseeing excursions were 
arranged for the ladies. 





*A number of Swedish foundries in addition to some in 
Norway and Denmark were described in this JOURNAL 
recently (issues of July 11, 18, 25, and August 1, 1957). 

t+ Described briefly in the April 25, 1957, issue of this 
JOURNAL, p. 504. 


(To be continued) 





News from South Africa 


Chrome Production 

Rhodesia’s present chrome production is about 
500,000 tons, and this amount is expected to be doubled 
in about two years’ time. Judging by last year’s prices, 
if this target is achieved, it will mean nearly £6,000,000 
yearly in export trade for Rhodesia. Effective co-opera- 
tion is being received from the railways for carrying 
the chrome. A Rhodesian prediction is that by 1975, 
the American steel industry will be needing about 
5,000,000 tons of chrome yearly. 


Molybdenum Deposit 

A Molybdenum deposit, discovered near Selukwe 
near Gwelo, in Southern Rhodesia, by Mr. G. 
Hughes, a 79-year-old smallholder and prospector, is 
believed to be an important one. 


Vanadium Mill for Transvaal 

Two American firms, the Rockefeller Centre Inc., of 
New York and the Minerals Engineering Company, 
of Grand Junction, Colorado, together with an English 
firm, High Speed Steel Alloys, Limited, Widnes, Lancs, 
are building a vanadium mill in the Transvaal. It is 
announced that the mill will have an annual output 
of 1,607 tons of vanadium concentrate. The plant, 
which is being financed by Rockefeller Centre Inc., 
and High Speed Steel Alloys, Limited, is to be erected 
by the Minerals Engineering Company (S. Africa) 
Limited, in which the two former firms have joint 
shares. The mill is expected to be in operation in 
September. 


’ 


A MEETING of the Coventry graduate section of the 
Institution of Production Engineers is to be held at 
7.15 p.m., at the works of the British Piston Ring 
Company, Limited, Holbrook Lane, on September 4, 
when a paper entitled “Changing from Batch to Flow 
Production ’? will be presented by Mr. H. C. Blackford. 
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Canal Delivery Service cuts 
Transport Costs 


The Tame Valley Canal, until recently a dormant 
waterway running through the centre of the city, is 
now being used to carry over 400 tons of material a 
week between two of Birmingham’s engineering firms, 
Forgings and Presswork, Limited, and Hardy Spicer, 
Limited, both of which are members of ‘the Birfield 
group of companies. Formerly the premises of both 
these firms were adjoining, and the transport of material 
in bulk from one to the other posed few problems. 
When at the beginning of the year Hardy Spicer, 
Limited, moved to their newly-built factory at Chester 
Road, Birmingham, some four miles distant, the 
problem of the continued transport between the two 
immediately became much more serious. Road haulage 
seemed the only solution. Subsequently, on noticing 
that the Chester Road factory, although four miles 
away, lay on the Tame Canal, the possibility of a 
barge service plying between the two companies was 
investigated and found to be economically sound. 
Forgings and Presswork Limited, ordered three barges, 
54-ft. long with a width of 7 ft., a draught of 2 ft. 9 in., 
and a loading capacity of 20 to 25 tons. They provide 
42 ft. clear space middleship, and are fitted with 
guide rails for centralized loading. In order to handle 
a load of 400 tons a week, four round trips a day 
are necessary, each trip taking approximately two 
hours. The tug, a “ Bantam Pusher,” which is used, 
is powered by a 24 h.p. Lister Freedom FRM.3 diesel 
engine, has a length of 16 ft., is 7 ft. wide and draws 
2 ft. 9 in. of water. The pusher and barges are 
designed to enter each of the two locks en route as one 
unit. 

The company have found that in this instance the 
barges have every advantage, including that of speed 
of transit for there is no appreciable difference between 
them and road haulage: besides, speed is of no import- 
ance when the materials in question are durable, of great 
weight and in continued flow. What is more, there 
has been an estimated 50 per cent. saving on road 
transport costs. 





Iron-ore Imports 


Iron-ore imports in July, and the totals for the 
first seven months of this year and last, are shown 
below. : 




















| Month Seven months ended 
ended July 31. 
From July 31. 
| 1957 1956. 1957. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Sierra Leone 72,304 404,619 433,243 
Canada = oe ee ..| 516,035 | 1,002,641 | 1,199,099 

Other Commonwealth countries 
and Eire .. yi ka , 1,500 10,081 9,396 
Sweden os o ..| 452,752 | 2,467,901 | 2,263,699 
Norway as < om aid 22,311 59,359 134,375 
Western Germany .. ae a — 3,008 17 
France es ie re ee 62,304 381,872 370,779 
Portugal .. oa - on 7,850 74,593 79,300 
Spain os es 141,090 532,470 648,746 
Algeria - a 133,209 855,757 870,885 
French West Africa 47,864 389,386 385,948 
Tunisia a - 56,088 450,594 467,948 
Northern Morocco .. 21,955 167,171 144,456 
Southern Morocco .. 45,050 250,151 218,985 
Liberia 24,100 229,302 4,368 
Brazil = Ble 54,894 314,236 387,025 
Other foreign countries 118,630 384,100 720,436 
TOTAL .| 1,177,936 | 7,977,241 | 8,558,615 
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Holman Bros.—Climax Rock Drill 
& Engineering Merger 


Holman Bros., Limited, Camborne (Cornwall), has 
held a controlling interest in the Climax Rock Drill 
& Engineering Works, Limited, Carn Brea (Cornwall) 
since 1951 and now owns 842,970 shares out of the 
1,200,000 issued 5s. ordinary shares in Climax Rock 
Drill. The directors of both companies, it js 
announced, are of the opinion that a complete merger 
leading to the full integration of the activities of the 
two companies would be to the advantage of the group. 


Accordingly Holman Bros., with the approval of the 
board of Climax Rock Drill, intends to arrange for 
Morgan Grenfell & Company, Limited, to make on 
its behalf an offer to acquire the whole of the 357,030 
5s. ordinary shares in Climax Rock Drill pot already 
owned by Holman Bros., on the basis of one fully 
paid ordinary 10s. share in Holman Bros. in exchange 
for every two ordinary 5s. shares in Climax Rock Drill. 
It is hoped to post the formal offer to the ordinary 
shareholders of Climax Rock Drill at the beginning of 
next month. Holman Bros. recently became a public 
company and its ordinary shares are now quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange. 


At the beginning of this year it was announced 
that a merger was being arranged between Holman 
Bros. and Broom & Wade, Limited, High Wycombe 
(Bucks), but the directors of the two companies 
announced shortly afterwards that as they had been 
unable to agree mutually acceptable arrangements, 
they had decided not to proceed with the proposed 
merger. 





Raw Materials Prices Fall Again 


A further fall jn the prices of basic materials 
was recorded for July, according to the Board 
of Trade Journal, which notes that the index of 
wholesale prices of basic materials fell by 0.6 per cent. 
during the month. The fall was mainly caused by 
lower prices for copper (4.9 per cent.) and crude oil 
(6.7 per cent.). ‘ 


These decreases were partially offset by higher prices 
for coal for carbonizing (7.4 per cent.). Last month 
higher prices for cement, refractory goods, and clothing 
were partly offset by lower prices for non-ferrous metal 
manufactures. The wholesale: price index for all 
manufactured products for June, which was pro- 
visionally estimated at 138.5, has been revised upwards 
to 139.3. There was a further small increase in July 
to 139.4. 





Latest Foundry Statistics 


According to the British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 
Metal Statistics, the output of copper-based castings 
during June was 6,320 tons. The returns for the half 
year are given as 39,041 tons which is 405 tons lower 
than the first six months of 1956. 


Iron and Steel Monthly Statistics, issued by the Iron 
and Steel Board and the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion, contains the following information germane to 
the foundry industry: — Employment in steel foundries 
rose in June to 20,490, a gain over the previous month 
of 380 and 330 over a year ago. The average weekly 
production of steel castings during June was provision- 
ally given as 6,800 tons. In May, production was 


estimated at 6,900 tons; in June, 1956, it was 6,400 
tons. 
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Papers Presented at Thirtieth Annual Congress 


The 30th congress of the French Foundry Techni- 
cal Association was held in Paris in June, Mr. 
Charles Cury presiding. Following are brief 
extracts from, and some comments on, the various 
papers presented :— 


Cupola Practice 


“Influence of Blast Input, Coke Size and Size of 
Coke Splits on the Operation of the Cupola,” by 
F. Danis and M. Decrop. 

This is a well-documented contribution from the 
Centre Technique des Industries de la Fonderie, 
involving a great quantity of tests. From them, it 
appeared that 4- to 5-in. size coke is the best from 
all points of view when operating a 32-in. dia. 
cupola. Such a fuel gives, in addition to an accept- 
able thermal efficiency, an iron at a sufficiently high 
temperature under the usual working variables. 
Untoward happenings can be rapidly corrected if 
the melting process is carefully followed. The 
percentage of coke can be standardized at the 
reasonable amount of 12 to 14 per cent. which, 
in the case of an under-capacity fan, helps the work- 
ing, inasmuch as the pressures taken at the wind 
belt are lower than those obtained with cokes of 
other sizes and especially with the “run of mine” 
material usually received by the foundries (1- to 
6-in. coke). The latter has given results somewhat 
less interesting, but yet quite near to those obtained 
with the 4- to 5-in. size. It can be said its dimen- 
sional sizing is much the same as in the latter fuel. 
Coke running between 24 in. and 4 in. is quite 
usable under certain conditions, but it seems neces- 
sary, in order to obtain figures comparable with 
the 4- to 5-in. coke, to increase the quantity of 
coke materially and this necessitates a higher blast 
input. On the other hand, the constant pressure at 
the wind box being already higher than with the 4- 
to 5-in. coke, it follows that the cupola should be 
equipped with a really well-suited fan or even an 
over-powered one, giving a blast input correspond- 
ing to a coke consumption of 14 per cent., for 
example, by using a higher pressure than is usually 
deemed to be correct. The founder using such coke 
should be aware of the risk of explosion due to 
blast stoppages. It is possible in cupolas of smaller 
diameter that this size of coke gives better results 
than those obtained in the cupola used for these 
tests. A typical case would be in steelfoundry 
cupolas, which are generally equipped with volumo- 
gene fans (high pressure). In general, whilst the 
coke of smaller size (1- to 14-in.) can be used in 
cupolas there is but little application in practice. 


“Cold-blast Cupola—a New and Simple Method 
for the Recuperation for Warming the Blast,” 
by G. Ulmer. 

This paper first reviews work undertaken on the 
subject of hot-blast cupolas and then describes an 


experimental plant installed in the laboratories of 
the Centre Technique at Sévres. As a recuperator, 
a type of apparatus was developed consisting of a 
double-walled cylinder, the cold air passing down- 
wards between the two walls. The cupola (fuel) 
gas enters at the side of the base where it meets 
secondary air also entering at the base; the heated 
air passes out just above the combustion chamber. 
The device permits the burning of dirty gas without 
difficulty, whilst cleaning the apparatus is simple. 
In use, this recuperator is mounted in the throat of 
a cupola. In the experiments described, the tem- 
perature of the blast was controlled at 400 deg. C., 
and a thermal efficiency of 33 per cent. was realized; 
blast heating can be assisted by the use of propane 
gas. Whilst the results of the small-scale tests have 
been satisfactory, the author gives the warning that 
future trials would be necessary before extrapola- 
tion of the results to larger size of furnace; how- 
ever, some industrial results obtained from this 
layout are to be presented to the forthcoming 
Stockholm Congress. 


“ Foundry Planning,” by René Sauquet 

The paper is divided into two parts; the first 
discusses generalities of the problem of foundry 
planning, the usual weaknesses are set out and ways 
and means of improvement suggested. The second 
part details the application of planning to a steel 
foundry. The body of the paper sets out, in logical 
short sentences, a number of steps to be taken for 
ensuring planned production. 


“ Ageing of Dextrine-based Core Sands,” 
by C. Konlein 

The author is on the staff of the Rénault motor- 
works, and has found that the ageing of core- 
sand mixtures, based on dextrine, can be a serious 
nuisance when blowing small cores. He is of the 
cpinion that the usual laboratory controls cannot be 
related to this phenomenon of ageing (or bench- 
life as it is usually termed in the UK) and suggests 
the introduction of a blowing test. One diagram 
is reproduced which shows that the “ blowability ” 
suddenly decreases on exceeding about 0.60 per 
cent. of moisture. The author deals with the com- 
position of various types of dextrine and shows how 
the addition of 0.3 per cent. of moisture, carrying 
12 gm. per litre of sodium carbonate, to a mixture 
of 0.8 per cent. dextrine, 0.8 per cent. oil and 0.4 
per cent. water after 5 min. milling, and then milling 
for a further 5 min., gave excellent blowing proper- 
ties over a prolonged period. This very specialized 
paper is of real interest to those using this particular 
method of manufacture for cores. 


Papers on Moulding 


“ Evaluation of the CO. Process,” 
by J. E. O. Little 


The author who is on the staff of Glenfield and 
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Kennedy, Limited, of Kilmarnock, believes that 
from the point of view of production, the advantages 
of using the CO: Process outweigh the drawbacks. 
From the economic angle, so far as materials are 
concerned, there are advantages for coremaking, 
but higher costs apply for mould making than when 
conventional methods are used, though these may 
be largely offset by the profits resulting from 
increased production. 


To the figures mentioned, there must be added . 


the savings to be associated with the non-provision 
of core grids and the like and this results in a 
decrease of hard work on the part of the labourers. 
Moreover, there is a decrease in the machining 
allowances on the castings, through the better 
dimensional accuracy achieved. All these advan- 
tages place the balance in favour of the CO: 
Process. 


“ Where do Pinholes Originate ?”’ by C. A. Sanders 


This very practical paper emanating from 
America, first insists that there is no agreement on 
either the origin or the cause of pinholes, blowholes, 
porosity, “draws” and so forth appearing in cast- 
ings. Moulding sands are often blamed and the 
author cites the following case: “A metallurgist 
had stated that a certain moulding sand was too 
moist and that it was the cause of porosity in some 
of the castings. The foundry manager, used to this 
type of remark, said that if this be the case, by 
adding extra water to the moulding sand, the defects 
should be still more severe. Thus, into a mould 
ready for casting, a pint of water was poured, 
through the runner gate, and the mould cast up 
straightaway. The casting showed traces of metal 
penetration but very few surface blowholes.” This 
example gives the author the basis for his text and 
he proceeds to outline a dozen or more causes for 
the defects enumerated. Amongst these he lists: 
The addition to moulding materials of highly vola- 


tile constituents (shotblast grit, nails, etc.); lumps. 


ef clay; bad mixing; hot sand; inclusions and core 
pastes. In this last case, he stresses the need for 
strict control to ensure that core pastes do not 
absorb large quantities of moisture. Naturally he 
warns against the condensation of moisture on 
metal chills and denseners, and the use of those 
carrying surface cracks and recommends that all 
should be shotblasted before re-use. Other causes 
of microporosity he quotes are badly-prepared 
ladles and _ ill-conducted cupolas—the reviewer 
could not help but admire his correlation between 
the appearance of the slag and the conditions 
operating within the cupola. Finally, the author 
surveys the question of impurities in the metal and 
has sound advice to give to makers of malleable, 
spheroidal-graphite cast iron and steelfounders. 


“ Determination of Feeding Sections for Sand 
Castings,” by C. Trenckle 


This is the third of a series of mathematical 
studies by the same author of the filling of a mould 
with molten metal. It is all very abstruse for the 
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ordinary founder, but some day the laws evolved 
by such research workers will be set out so simply 
that they will have practical application. Actually, 
in the author’s conclusions, there are a few practi- 
cal suggestions. 


Metal Treatment 


“ Refining of Heat-resisting Hypereutectic 
Aluminium | Silicon Alloys,” by S. Gallo 

Of Italian origin, this paper covers alloys capable 
of working between 150 and 300 deg. C. They 
include high-copper (8 to 10 per cent.), medium- 
copper (2 to 5 per cent.), and high-silicon aluminium 
(10 to 22 per cent.) alloys. The last group of 
alloys, used for the manufacture of pistons, is 
covered in detail. The paper deals with their 
refining with phosphorus, titanium and boron. The 
author’s conclusions are set out as follow: For 
more than 10 years, the use of hypereutectic 
aluminium /silicon alloys for pistons has been con- 
sidered with reserve on the part of the large makers 
of motor-cars when based on eutectic and hypo- 
eutectic alloys. The technological difficulties, 
especially in machining, due to the segregation of 
large grains of primary silicon are amongst the 
main objections to the use of the alloys, and these 
can now be overcome by modern methods of 
refining. The effect of inoculation with boro- 
titanium—already tried out and used in diverse 
forms by large makers of refining salts—has been 
shown to be easy and reliable when used with 
hypereutectic aluminium/silicon alloys. Large-scale 
tests have confirmed the value of this process, 
which, similar to other well-known refining systems, 
yields low thermal-expansion properties and dimen- 
sional stability in hypereutectic aluminium/ silicon 
alloys well suited for making pistons for motor-car 
engines. 


“ Suitability of Light, Alloys for making Sound 
Castings,” by L. Grand and H. Garnier 


This is an account of work done, using the 
running system devised by Baker, Child and 
Glaisher for bronze casting. From their researches 
the authors have drawn the following conclusions: 
No claim is made that the authors have been 
successful in establishing strict classification for the 
potentialities of various alloys for yielding sound 
castings. As has been stressed, this constitutes a 
complex problem which perhaps introduces factors 
other than those for which the metal itself is 
responsible. The classification established shows 
that certain alloys have a marked tendency to 
porosity, but this by no means implies that castings 
made from the alloys are invariably porous. They 
are certainly not ‘so, if the moulding technique is 
perfect, under the supposition that economic con- 
siderations have been reconciled with technical 
necessities, though this is not always the case. 

Other alloys are less sensitive to moulding con- 
ditions, and their place in the classification in 
respect to their fellow alloys depends on these 
conditions. However, there exist a number of 


alloys containing silicon which are well suited for 
the making of sound castings, especially when their 
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structure has been refined. The beneficial influence 
of refining (modifying) with sodium (or fluxes 
releasing sodium in contact with liquid metal) 
appears very clearly and merits stressing in view of 
their importance. 

(The classification mentioned refers to French 
standard specifications.) 


~ An Economic Method of Treating Liquid Iron by 

Ferro-alloys Containing Magnesium for the Pro- 

duction of Spheroidal-graphite Cast Iron,” by 
N. Volianik 


This is another paper from the Centre Technique. 
jt is stated there is available in France a ferro- 
silicon alloy containing magnesium, at an attractive 
price. Through its use for the production of s.-g. 
iron, no recourse need be made to base irons very 
low in sulphur and iron produced in ordinary acid- 
lined-cupolas can be used without prior desulphur- 
ization. The author has concluded his paper with 
the following statement: The work undertaken has 
shown that it is possible to obtain spheroidal- 
graphite iron with good economy by using ferro- 
silicon/magnesium alloys. If the necessary pre- 
cautions are taken and if a suitable layout is 
available, the efficiency of this ferro alloy is quite 
sufficient to allow of direct treatment, that is, with- 
out prior desulphurization of irons containing 0.10 
to 0.15 per cent. of sulphur, such as, for example, 
ordinary cupola iron. Moreover, later inoculation 
does not appear to be necessary. It would seem 
that tests carried out using this method of making 
spheroidal-graphite iron on an _ industrial scale 
would show distinct promise. 


Metals and Properties 

“ As-cast Tensile Test-pieces for Sand-cast Non- 
ferrous Alloys,’ by D. Arnaud and A. Lefevbre 

This paper is from the staff of the Centre Tech- 
nique and opens with the statement that France, 
unlike some other countries, only allows tensile 
tests for non-ferrous castings to be made on 
machined test-pieces. It is reported, however, that 
the Light Alloy Metallurgical Committee has in- 
cluded the examination of as-cast test-pieces as a 
means of process control, and this is put forward 
for extension to copper-base alloys. The form of 
test-piece chosen consists of two pairs of bars cast 
horizontally and between them, a well-fed runner 
ending in ingates. The end of the pairs of test-bars 
carry heavy feeding heads. The authors have 
drawn the following conclusions from their work : 
Attention is drawn to the low cost of metallurgical 
control secured by employing separately-cast test- 
bars, the ease of use of the test and the possibility 
of getting values for the mechanical properties of 
the as-cast test-pieces within an hour of casting. 
However, stress is placed on the need for ensuring 
a maximum of precision in the preparation of the 
moulds and the casting of the test-pieces, the value 
ot which obviously depends on the prevailing con- 
ditions. It is added that such a control through the 
mechanical properties can be related to manu- 
facturing auality. The notion is put forward to 
non-ferrous founders that economy apart, in rela- 
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tion to machined test-pieces, a system of currently 
testing as-cast bars, gives a better chance of con- 
trolling the qualities of new deliveries of metal 
and improving process control in the direction of 
uniform production. 


“ Non-magnetic Cast Iron.” by Z. Tyszko 


This paper, which emanates from Poland, stresses 
the importance of this type of iron, and enters into 
discussion of the theory of its properties and the 
present state of metallurgical problems pertaining 
to its production. The author describes some new 
types of non-magnetic irons developed by the 
Foundry Research Institute at Cracow, which are 
stated to associate low price with physical advan- 
tages. 


“ Characteristics and Properties of Some Nickel| 
Copper/Chromium Irons,” by Guy Henon 


Nickel being expensive and difficult to come by 
in France, the Author has set out to show that it 
can be replaced to varying extents by the use of 
pig-irons carrying nickel chromium and copper, 
pig-irons carrying these elements being apparently 
available commercially in France. The paper is 
well illustrated with examples of castings made, 
whilst mucn tabular matter outlines their com- 
position and mechanical properties. 


Malleablizing 


“ Salt-bath Graphitization—its Application to 
High-sulphur Irons,’ by O.. Bader and D. Godot 

It is quite possible that the germ of the interesting 
development disclosed by these authors started from 
the interchange of visits a few years ago between 
London and Ardennes foundrymen. The paper 
outlines the results of a series of experiments made 
in malleable-iron foundries, in which a bath carry- 
ing molten cyanide and other salts replaced the 
traditional packing of castings for malleablizing in 
canisters or treatment with gases. In the former 
case, the salt-bath process is 70 times quicker and 
in the latter, eight times. In the salt-bath process, 
the work of charging and withdrawing castings is 
«a continuous process—the preparation of the cast- 
ings being completed but a few moments before 
charging—and castings can be added to the bath 
one or a few ata time. Operation of the equipment 
is simple, a cover is removed, the charge introduced 
and the cover immediately replaced. As this only 
takes a few moments, the loss. of heat of the bath 
by radiation is at a minimum. The charge can be 
introduced by means of a basket or by suspension 
from a hook. The idea of introducing a charge 
every quarter of an hour has been envisaged, as 
this would reduce the lowering of temperature due 
to charging large masses, whilst the build-up in 
temperature of the castings would be effected in a 
quarter of an hour. By the process, the skin of the 
castings is not oxidized, as it is protected from the 
oxygen of the air by a thin skin of salt on removal 
from the bath. The adhering salt can be separated 
by a sharp blow, but the castings should be pro- 
tected from later corrosion by washing and drying. 
High-sulohur irons have been graphitized by this 
treatment after times varving between 30 and 60 
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min. according to the section thickness. Cooling 
has been carried out by three means: In still air, 
by air blast and in oil, and this can be followed by 
stabilization treatment or ferritization in a second 
furnace, again a salt-bath or other type of furnace. 
The results reported from treating iron with from 
0.10 and 0.17 per cent. sulphur content in a salt- 
bath controlled at 960 deg. C., gave 49.6 and 46.5 
tons per sq. in. in tensile associated with with 2.5 
and 1.5 per cent. elongation respectively. Where 
* picture-framing ” occurred in these high-sulphur 
irons, it was cured by graphitization in a salt bath 
at 1,050 deg. C. and then transferring the castings 
to a tar-oil-fired furnace where they were reheated 
at the rate of 5 deg. per hour from 720 to 760 deg. C. 
The treatment yielded elongations from 6 to 8 per 
cent., associated, of course, with lowered tensile 
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strength. This work represents some very interest- 
ing pioneer work. 


“ Survey of Slab Ingot-moulds, of over Three Tons 
Weight,” by J. Duflot 

This paper is a committee report compiled by the 
author. It would appear that in France in 1955 the 
consumption of this type of ingot mould was at 
51.9 lb. per ton of steel cast and was high compared 
with some other countries. As it was thought this 
might bz due to design, the opening section of the 
paper is devoted to a study of this factor. The 
second part covers foundry conditions and the third 
deals with cracks and steelworks consumption. 
Cracks in such moulds can be associated with low 
strength at either high or prolonged high tempera- 
tures and a thinner section for the smaller side of 
the ingot mould is advocated. Time before stripping 
the ingots and frequency of use are quoted as very 
important factors. : 








Hat-trick for Birlec 


Recently commissioned to supply drying plant to 
two of the three atomic-power stations in Britain, 
the dryer division of Birlec, Limited, has now 
received an order in connection with the third, which 
is to be built by the Nuclear Power Plant Company, 
Limited, at Bradwell (Essex). The contract is to 
supply a plant, similar to those for the other two 
stations, to extract water vapour from the carbon 
dioxide gas used in the transfer of heat from the 
nuclear reactor to the heat exchanger. Birlec is also 
supplying drying plants for the UK Atomic Energy 
establishments at Harwell and Aldermaston. 

Two 6-cwt. high-frequency furnaces have been 
ordered by the Royal Mint for melting a variety of 
coinage alloys and orders for several further installa- 
tions of the newly developed mains frequency crucible- 
type furnace have been placed with the company, the 
most recent by Sheepbridge Stokes, Limited, for two 
14-ton furnaces each rated at 200 kw for duplexing 
and melting iron. 

Worth in total about £77,000, recent overseas orders 
for Birlec have included an adsorption unit for 
Australia. four direct dehumidifiers for Burma, a steel- 
melting furnace for Ceylon, a shaker-hearth furnace 
for Czechoslovakia, and a batch-type furnace for India. 





Corrosion Convention and Exhibition 


One of the biggest specialized conferences on corro- 
sion problems to take place in the United Kingdom 
will be held at the Central Hall, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1. from October 15-16. 

A “National Anti-corrosion Week” has_ been 
arranged for the week ending October 19, the principal 
feature of which will be a Corrosion Exhibition, to 
be held at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Old Hall. 
Vincent Square, Westminster, from October 15-17, at 
which leading manufacturers and suppliers of anti- 
corrosion -oroducts and services will exhibit. Convention 
and exhibition are being organized by the publishers 
of “Corrosion Technology,” 9, Eden Street, London, 
N.W.1. 





ARISTON ALLOoYs, LimiTeD, non-ferrous founders, 


has had plans prepared to alter and extend the 
machineshop and foundry at Mill Lane, Waddon, 
Surrey. 


Founding Industry in Dundee 


Further to the notes on Dundee foundries, printed 
in the FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL, August 8 issue, the 
following information can now be added. The Wallace 
foundry, which is controlled by Urquhart Lindsay & 
Robertson Orchar, Limited, has a capacity in ferrous 
and non-ferrous castings ranging, on the ferrous side, 
from a few pounds to 30 tons. Production at the 
present time is mainly devoted to machine-tool cast- 
ings and castings for general engineering firms in 
various parts of the British Isles. Amongst recent jobs 
undertaken in the foundry, has been’ the manufacture 
of slotter tables and beds for special machine tools 
now being built in the company’s Blackness foundry. 
A considerable number of heavy castings, such as beds, 
uprights, cross slides, are being made for turning and 
boring mills which the firm is now making for one 
of the largest machine-tool manufacturers in England. 

While capacity at the present time is mainly on work 
of a heavy character, the foundry is capable of light 
repetitive work and is.in a position to give prompt 
delivery of work of this character. The labour posi- 
tion is satisfactory. 

This account modifies and clarifies the one previously 
printed. 


Canadian Steei-ingot Output 


Despite a reduction in Canadian steel-ingot produc- 
tion in July. the advance in the cumulative seven- 
month period was maintained. Production of pig-iron 
was increased in July, raising the seven-month total 
11 per cent. above a year ago. 

Julv’s steel ingot output fell by 3 per cent. to 
417,974 tons from 432.440 tons a year ago. In the 
seven months production was up 14 per cent. to 
3.033.945 tons. compared with 2.988,886. 

July’s pig-iron output increased by 7 per cent. to 
329,814 tons from 307.642. and in the seven months 
rose 11 per cent. to 2,252,233 tons from 2.035.326 tons. 








The FounDRY TRADE JOURNAL OFFERS congratulations 
to the City Press on its attainment~of its anniversary. 
In this connection it has issued a special souvenir 
edition. which covers in an interesting and lively style 
the multifarious activities of the City of London since 
1857. 
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Equipment and Supplies 


Bandsaw 


Wadkin, Limited, of Green Lane Works, Leicester, 
have recently added to their Bursgreen range of 
machines, a 24-in. bandsaw, marketed as the “ BZB.” 
it is claimed that the inclusion of many unique design- 
features has resulted in an exceptionally smooth, 
yibrationless, free-running machine, capable of the best 
class of work. The main frame is of cast iron, with 
two aluminium access-doors, enclosing the pulleys and 
blade. Interchangeable aluminium-alloy saw pulleys, 
mounted on sealed ball-races, are accurately machined 
and balanced, having “ vulcanized-on” rubber tyres. 
Correct tension and tracking of the blade is obtained 
by separate handwheels on a spring loaded slide; an 
adjustable brush, in contact with the bottom pulley, 
keeps the tyre free from sawdust accumulations. 

An unusually large table (30-in. sq.) which is surface 
ground to a high finish, will cant to 45 deg., the angle 
being shown on’a graduated scale below the table. 
Saw guides, above and below the table, are of com- 
pletely new design, incorporating adjustable _ball- 
bearing runners and screw-adjusting, bronze guide- 
plates, giving adequate support to the blade. A dust 
chute, in the base of the main frame, keeps the 
machine free from accumulations of sawdust and is 
convenient for connection to existing dust-extraction 
plant. 


Oxy-cutter for Large Feeder Heads 


The introduction of the * Oxweld C-63” blowpipe, 
made by the Linde department of the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation of the USA,* has made it pos- 
sible, it is claimed, to remove feeder heads which weigh 
from 20-lb. to many tons, by a single operator, 
without moving the casting (Fig. 1). It is claimed 
that the new blowpipe is unique in many respects,viz: 


*This firm is represented in this country by Union Carbide, 


Limited. 103, Mount Street, London, W.1, but it is thought 
that enquiries for special models of gas cutting equipment 
would have to be referred to America—Editor 

Fic. 1—Operator employing the C-63 blowpipe 


to remove a large feeder-head from a steel casting. 
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it is capable of cutting through steel as thick as 4-ft. 
6-in. in a single pass, and far greater thicknesses can 
be cut in multi-pass operations. The blowpipe applies 
a tremendous amount of preheating to the surface to be 
cut and thus needs no auxiliary heating. This is made 
possible by the use of seperate hose-lines for preheating 
and cutting oxygen. The C-63 has a_ specially- 
designed head which locates the cutting nozzle off- 
centre in the head and this allows the operator to 
widen the kerf uniformily by simply rotating the blow 
pipe. Once the kerf is widened, the blowpipe itself can 
be inserted into the kerf, in order to deepen the cut. 
This technique, employing extremely large preheating 
flames and up to 9,000 cub. ft. per hr. of cutting 
oxygen, enables the blowpipe to cut through the 
heaviest of steel sections. The new C-63 utilizes a 
cartridge-type mixer to ensure thorough mixing of gases 
and the length of the blowpipe can be altered to match 
job requirements. 


Smoke Density Alarm 


An installation of smoke-density indicating and alarm 
equipment, of interest to founders, has recently been 
completed at Dulwich Hospital. This new equip- 
ment, supplied by Radiovisor Parent, Limited, Stanhope 
Works, High Path, London, S.W.19, has been developed 
to meet the requirements of the British Standard 2811. 
The installation incorporates features of interest to 
industrial engineers, who are faced with the problem 
of combating smoke emission and maintaining efficient 
combustion. The layout of the flue systems, the 
induced-draught fan and an incinerator outlet necessi- 
tated measuring the smoke at a common point on a 
brick stack, in an exposed position. Furthermore, due 
to the load, it was not possible to sacrifice any draught 
on the stack to clean the viewing windows of the 
equipment. To cater for these requirements the 
Radiovisor projector and receiver were fitted, together 
with a purging air-blower. 

The projector and receiver are made from heavy 
non-ferrous castings and special attention has been paid 
to weatherproof construction and easy access for main- 
tenance. Once bolted into position no further adjust- 
ments are necessary for the receiver, while the pro- 
jector unit, suitable for light-beam lengths up to 30-ft., 
incorporates a special viewing aperture for use when 
focusing and aligning the beam of light; this has elimi- 
nated the necessity for cutting a separate spy-hole 
through the brickwork. Visual warning of inefficient 
combustion condition is given by means of an alarm 
lamp. 





THE INTRODUCTION OF the Rotolift Pull-Jack as an 
addition to their range of roller chain units is announced 
by Rotolife Sales Company, Glasshouse Street, St. 
Peters, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The load chain is more 
flexible and is made in a new nickel/chrome/molyb- 
denum steel. The makers claim that the Pull-Jack can 
be operated by one man and will lift, lower, pull or 
tighten in any direction and will move awkward loads 
into any position. 

CorROSION, LIMITED, 16 Gloucester Place, London, 
W.1, announce a new technique for lining process and 
storage tanks with plastic linings of various types in situ. 
The technique has been developed in conjunction with 
the specialist firm, Coltrate, Limited, 35, New Broad 
Street, E.C.2. It includes the shot-blasting of the 
steel or other surface, by a vacuum shot-blasting 
machine which allows no debris or abrasive to be 
liberated into the atmosphere; the application of a 
suitable plastic lining—different types are used depend- 
ing on the actual duty—and the heat-curing of the 
lining to give a hard, durable and inert film. 
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Notes from the Branches 
South Africa 


The first meeting of the 1957/58 session of the 
South African branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, was held in the National Cash Register 
Auditorium, Johannesburg, at 8 p.m., on Thursday, 
July 25, when Mr. S. Pienaar, branch president, pre- 
sided over an attendance of some 60 members and 
guests. The lecturer, Mr. J. F. Attwell, presented a 
Paper entitled “ Practical Aspects of Abrasive Clean- 
ing in the Foundry,” introducing it by confirming the 
statement that “ castings are made in the foundry and 
not in the fettling shop.” He went on to say that 
it was not possible by abrasive cleaning to make a 
bad casting into a good one; on the contrary, it often 
happened that what appeared to be a good casting 
became an indifferent one after cleaning. This was 
because blowholes and defects may not have been 
apparent at first, as perhaps they had been covered 
with sand or thin films of metal. 

The Author dealt solely with the type of abrasive 
cleaning where the abrasive is projected on to the 
job by mechanical or compressed-air methods—com- 
monly known as “ shotblasting,’—and with the help 
of illustrations, various types of plant were described. 
Concerning the wear of shot-blast nozzles and con- 
sumption of compressed air, the Author gave the 
following figures: A ?-in. bore nozzle uses approxi- 
mately 150 cub. ft. of air per min. at 160 lb. per sq. 
in. pressure; when the nozzle wears to ;%-in. the air 
consumption increases to over 200 cub. ft. per min. 
at the same pressure and at a diameter of 4-in. the con- 
sumption is 270 cub. ft. per min. He added that it 
was obvious that unless the air compressor was 
large enough the pressure would fall, and also the 
speed of blasting; it Was an advantage, therefore, to 
maintain the nozzle size: for as long as_ possible. 
“Special nozzles,” he said “had been developed for 
which a life of 1,000 hours was claimed without 
serious enlargement of the bore.” 


Choice of Abrasive 


In dealing with the choice of abrasive, the Author 
advised care and said, in his opinion, the smaller the 
abrasive consistent with its application, the more 
effective it was, the reason being that through an 
orifice of a given size, more abrasive of small gauge 
would flow ‘than if a larger size were used. This 
dictum could, of course, be taken to extremes, but 
it was established that unless a large-diameter nozzle 
were used for large abrasive, the spread would be 
insufficient. From his own experience he had found 
that angular, chilled-iron grit cleaned castings more 
rapidly that round, chilled-iron shot. Typical appli- 
cations of the use of angular grit was on castings 
destined for vitreous enamelling, metal spraying and 
galvanizing, the matt surface obtained by angular grit 
being essential for these applications. The Author 
commented on the fact that contrary to UK. practice, 
a large amount of sand was still used in South African 
abrasive cleaning plants, and emphasized the import- 
ance of taking precautions to ensure that the health 
of the operator was in no way endangered by this 
method of cleaning. 

The ensuing discussion was opened by contributions 
from Mr. H. G. Goyns and Mr. A. F. Kukla, and 
concluded by a vote of thanks from Mr. H. A. Godwin, 
who stated that the presentation of the Paper was 
important, partly because, up till now, South African 
foundrymen had been rather complacent about the 
cleaning of castings! 
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Australia (Victoria) 


The June meeting of the Australia (Victoria) branch 
of the Institute of British Foundrymen, held at the 
Metallurgy Theatre, Royal Melbourne Technical 
College, was devoted to a lecture on “ Moulding for 
Steel Castings,” by Mr. L. B. Hannaysee and Mr, N. 
Rickland. A special meeting was held on July 2, to 
present the awards gained by students taking "the 
patternmaking and moulding courses at the Melbourne 
College. 


The July meeting of the branch was also held at the 
Royal Melbourne Technical College, when members 
heard an address from Dr. W. F. Cooper, M.B., Bs,, 
on the “Scope of Industrial Medicine in Foundry 
Practice.” Dr. Cooper is in charge of the medical 
centre at the General Motors Holden works. The 
ensuing discussion was followed, as usual, by a ligh 
supper. 


Law Cases 
Burned by Molten Metal 


Damages amounting to £1,225 were awarded by a 
jury situng with Lord Walker in Edinburgh Court 
of Session to a foundry worker who suffered serious 
burns to his thighs, face. and hands when molten metal 
burst from a mould in the foundry of Miller & Com- 
pany, Limited, Edinburgh. Liability for the accident, 
which took place in March, 1955, was admitted by the 
defendant company. 

The plaintiff, Mr. John Dewar Dickson, who sued 
for £2,000, said he was supervising the pouring of 
metal from a ladle into a revolving mould when a 
plate at one end of the mould fell off and the metal 
cascaded out and over him. He blamed his employers 
for failing to ensure that the end plate was secured 
by an adequate number of bolts. The jury assessed 
damages by a majority of nine to three. 


Pneumoconiosis Victim’s Claim 


Pneumoconiosis contracted at work led to £3,000 
damages being awarded at Leeds Assizes against 
Modern Foundries, Limited, Halifax. The plaintiff 
was a former foundry worker. Mr. John Norman 
Clarkson, who alleged negligence and breach of statu- 
tory duty by the company when he was in its employ. 

Mr. Justice Donovan said that in May, 1951, Mr. 
Clarkson was found to be suffering from pneumo- 
coniosis. It was common ground that he had con- 
tracted the disease while employed by the company 
between 1940 and 1951. He held that the company 
had not made effective and suitable provision to render 
impurities in the air harmless. 


Maintenance Accident 


At the inquest on a 47-year-old maintenance fore- 
man, Mr. James Smith, who died as a result of a fall 
at the works of J. Blakeborough & Sons, Limited. 
Brighouse, on July 3, the jury returned a verdict of 
“Death by misadventure” and added a rider urging 
the fitting of guard rails to the maintenance platforms 
of overhead-cranes. Mr. A. Jackson, fitter’s mate. 
stated that Smith was testing a repair to the crane _— 
it lurched and he fell. The District Coroner (Mr. B. W 
Little) said it was highly probable that Smith acciden- 
tally touched a wrong button. It was undoubtedly 


an accident and no one was to blame. 
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Mossend and Hamilton Foundries .. . 


. . . of the Fullwood Company, Limited 


4nother group* of foundries which make a substantial contribution to steelworks requirements, particu- 
larly in Scotland, are the iron foundries at Mossend and Hamilton of the Fullwood Foundry Company, 
Limited, which come under the aegis of the Colville group of companies. The former is chiefly an 
ingot-mould foundry and the latter mainly caters for sizable castings on a jobbing basis, but both 
undertake a variety of castings for firms outside the group. The capacity of the Mossend foundry 
(where ingot-moulds up to 50 tons individual weight are made) is well over 1,000 tons per week and 
ihe average output of the Hamilton works is over 100 tons weekly, the weights varying from ounces to 
30 tons each. The article printed below describes the layout of the two foundries and summarizes the 
various services and processes utilized for economical production. 


Fullwood Foundry Company, Limited, takes its 


; I works (most of which are now within the Colville 
name from the estate on which the first buildings 


group of companies) lay within a radius of 14 miles. 


were laid down when the company was registered in 
May, 1915. It catered for the requirements of the 
Scottish steelworks of the Colville group for ingot 
moulds, bottom plates, slag ladles, etc., Colvilles 
holding a controlling interest from its inception. The 
site was well chosen, being adjacent to a main rail- 
way route and within three miles of Scotland’s 
largest steelworks, while all the other Scottish steel- 


*Scottish foundries recently described in this JOURNAL 
include Clyde Alloy Steel Company, Limited, the Hallside 
Foundry of the Steel Company of Scotland, Limited—both of 
the Colville group (issues of April 4 and May 9 respectively) 





Two of the original directors of the company were 
Sir John Craig and Mr. T. A. Irvine, the former 
having occupied the chair for 40 years of the 
company’s existence, while the latter retired re- 
cently. In 1920, the company acquired the Hamil- 
ton Foundry of John Frew & Company, Limited, 
to meet the growing demand for steelworks and 
general engineering castings. Since 1937, the 
company has been wholly owned and controlled 
by Colvilles, Limited. 


Mossend Foundry 





and the new Tollcross steel foundry of Stewarts and Lloyds, 
Limited (Journat, June 13). 


From its inception in 1915, the Mossend foundry 
(Fig. 1) was planned for the 
— production of ingot moulds, 
bottom plates, and slag ladles. 
These are still the main products 
and alterations, extensions and 
. 1 improvements throughout the 
> 3 3 1 years have been effected with 
Fe ca this in view. 

_— | | Sacp ae wa Layout and Services 
' The main foundry building lies 
due north and south and is 500 
by 60 ft. Adjacent and running 
parallel to it on the east side 
38 are ancillary buildings which 
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designed chiefly for the 
production of ingot 
ie moulds, bottom-plates 

= and slag ladles. 
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Fic. 2.—Battery of cupolas and (right) snout crane 
for charging them, carrying a loaded bucket. 


preparation plant, smithy, electric, engineering and 
patternshops and drying stoves complete with heat- 
ing plant. Other buildings on this side of the works 
comprise compressor and switch house, wood and 
pattern storage sheds and fuel-storage bunkers, 
while further eastwards still are baths, ambulance 
room and time office in one building and the 
Hydroblast plant and the dressing shop. On the 
west side of the main building 
are the general stores, blower 
house, raw-materials gantry, a 
gantry for storing equipment, 
e.g. large patterns, boxes, etc., 
and the building in which the 
ingot-mould bottom-plates are 
cast. All raw materials are 
brought in and stored at the 
west side of the foundry, and 
the flow of production is thus 
in the one direction—eastwards. 
The main foundry building is 
served by five electric overhead 
travelling cranes—two 10-, one 
25-, one 50-, and one 60-ton 
capacity. In addition, electric 


Fic. 3.—Hydroblast chamber 
showing de-coring in progress, 
the jet being controlled from 
outside. 
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wall-cranes are positioned at essential points. The 
knocking-out area covers 6,000 sq. ft. at the southern 
end of the main shop, and is capable of holding a 
full week's production of ingot moulds. After casting, 
the boxes are stripped as soon as convenient and 
the ingot moulds leit to cool with the outside sand 
adhering. Six conveyor belts take the spent sand 
from the foundry to the sand-preparation building 
where four large hoppers provide storage accommo. 
dation for 400 tons, the sand having passed through 
two magnetic separators and a rotary screen. Spent 
sand from any of the four hoppers and new rock- 
sand to the quantities desired are drawn by push- 


‘ button control into an automatic batch weigher, 


which in turn serves two mills, of 2,000- and 
3,000-lb. capacity respectively. The prepared sand 
is conveyed to two hoppers which supply the re- 
quirements of the Sandslinger and jolter. 


Working Methods 


Common patterns are used for 80 per cent. of 
the moulds cast, thus permitting drag, core and 
mid-part to be slung or jolted together. After the 
pattern is withdrawn, the mid-part is transferred 
to the finishing bench at the other side of the shop, 
and the drag parts, with core attached, are moved 
to the floor adjacent to the finishing bench, trans- 
port being kept at a minimum. A battery of nine 
stoves (heated by means of worm-feed automatic 
stokers, using bituminous-singles as fuel) is available 
for drying moulds, the stoves being thermostatically 
controlled and fully instrumented. The casting pits 
are adjacent to the stoves, thus necessitating a 
minimum of crane movement when taking the mid- 
parts and cores from the stoves and assembling 
them ready for casting. The remainder of the shop 
is used for the production of large moulds—25 to 
50 tons in weight—for slag ladles and for castings 
outside the normal range of production. 

Three mechanically-charged cupolas, each 
capable of melting 20 tons per hour, supply the 
shop with molten metal (Fig. 2). They are of the 
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irop-bottom type, the closing doors being operated 
py hydraulic gear. The charging crane, of 10-tons 
capacity, is equipped with a lifting magnet (having 
jour-point suspension) for filling the drop-bottom 
buckets with pig-iron, etc., and an underslung jib 
lifts the buckets to the charging doors of the cupolas. 
Coke and limestone are charged separately by the 
same method. 


Bottom-plates 


Bottom-plate castings for ingot moulds are cast 
in chills, the metal being brought from the main 
foundry by rail. The shop in which this takes place 
is approximately 9,000 sq. ft. in area and consists 
of two bays served by 12- and 20-ton overhead 
cranes. A railway track runs along the south end 
of the bottom-plate department, through the main 
shop between the second and third knock-out grids, 
and on through the Hydroblast plant to the dressing 
shop. Cast moulds, when cool, are loaded into 
bogies and shunted across to the Hydroblast (Fig. 
3). After the cores have been removed, the cast- 
ings continue their journey to the dressing shop. 
Bottom-plate castings are transferred directly by 
the same track to the dressing shop, by-passing the 
Hydroblast by a loop line. 

The dressing shop is 240 by 60 ft., the building 
lying at right-angles to the main foundry build- 
ings, thus permitting the railway from the Hydro- 
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blast to pass right through at the south side. The 
dressing shop can, therefore, accommodate more 
than a dozen railway wagons. One 15-ton crane 
and a 50-ton overhead crane serve the shop. 

Good roads and ample siding accommodation 
are provided throughout the works. Rail traffic 
enters the works direct from the Glasgow to 
Edinburgh main railway line, and is handled in- 
ternally by a 150-h.p. diesel locomotive. 


Hamilton Foundry 


The jobbing foundry at Hamiton is admirably 
situated for both incoming and cutgoing traffic, as 
it lies between the road from Glasgow to the south 
through Hamilton Cross on the one hand and one 
of the main British Railways’ lines on the other. 
Entering the foundry from the road, a two-storied 
building on the right hand accommodates the 
general offices and a well-equipped laboratory, while 
on the left are the baths block and ambulance room. 
The layout of the foundry and ancillary buildings 
can be seen in Fig. 4. 

The main shop consists of a large, well-ventilated 
building, 270 by 50 ft. equipped with two 20-ton 
and one 10-ton overhead travelling cranes. A con- 
veyor belt, carrying prepared sand, runs the full 
length of the shop, from a sand-mixing plant 
housed in a building outside the main shop and 
adjacent to it. The knock-out area for cast moulds 
is situated convenient to the sand-preparation plant 
on the one hand and the dressing shop on the other. 
Two hoppers of 10- and six-tons capacity store 
the sand for green-sand and dry-sand work respec- 
tively. The prepared sand is ploughed off into eight 
hoppers each of 3-tons capacity, situated at 
strategic points along the main conveyor belt. A 
large jolt-type moulding machine is positioned 
immediately under a 
double hopper  con- 
taining sand _ suitable 
for both dry- and green- 
sand work. Two smaller 
jolters and two jolt/ 
squeeze /rollover mach- 
ines are positioned at 
points convenient for 
the type of work for 
which they are used. 
These are served by 
electric and pneumatic 
wall-cranes. Three 
cupolas, one each of 
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Fic. 5.—General view of the light (No. 


metal for the shop. Two large drying stoves (fired 
by bituminous singles, through worm-feed stokers) 
cater for all the dry-sand moulds that may be called 
for; the stoves are thermostatically controlled and 
well instrumented. 

The No. 2 light moulding shop produces moulds 
from two jolt/squeeze machines, for repetitive cast- 
ings from a few ounces to about 1 cwt. in weight, 
and is served by a 10-ton overhead crane. A separ- 
ate sand-preparation plant supplies these two 
machines, and a cupolette, which is mechanically 
charged from outside the shop, provides molten 
metal. 

Other Departments 

The coreshop lies at the southern end of the 
main shop and is divided into two. In one section, 
small stock cores are made; here, a small mixer is 
used to prepare the oil sand, and drying is effected 
by means of a coke-fired stove. The other section 
is utilized for large and heavy cores. A 3-ton hoist 
block is used for lifting and placing the cores on 
a roller track, which conveys them to the main shop 
for drying. The dressing shop adjoins the main 
shop at right angles and consists of a building 150 
by 40 ft., spanned by a 10-ton crane. Two rumblers 
deal with all castings produced from the light 
moulding shop. 

An extensive stockyard gantry carrying a 7-ton 
crane runs parallel to the dressing shop at right 
angles to the main foundry. Various qualities of 
pig-iron and steel scrap are handled by magnet, 
provision being made for stocking each quality 
separately. Within this gantry, and beside the 
cupolas, an automatic dial-weighing machine is 
provided for weighing all charges. Small stock-bins 
laid out radially from the weighing machine and 
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2) moulding shop of Hamilton foundry. 


regularly replenished from the main_ stockpiles, 
make for easy make up of the individual charges 
which are lifted by crane to the charging platforms 
of the cupolas. 

Various service departments are housed in lean- 
to buildings adjacent to the main foundry, e.g. 
engineering shop, smithy, stores, etc. The pattern- 
shop is housed separately and ample storage accom- 
modation is provided both for small and large 
patterns. 

Many kinds of engineering and steelworks cast- 
ings are produced by the Hamilton foundry and the 
growing demand for alloy castings to special re- 
quirements is catered for, several types of alloy-iron 
castings being produced regularly, including 
spheroidal-graphite iron. 


APPENDIX 

Second Stage of Colville’s Development Plan 

As a conclusion to the articles printed recently 
on foundries of the Colville’s Group, brief details 
of the second stage of their development plan are 
given. 

Approval by the Iron and Steel Board has 
been given to the second stage of the development 
plan of Colville’s, Limited. The plan, which is 
designed to raise the group’s annual steel output 
from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 tons by 1961, will cost 
in its entirety, it is estimated, £32,000,000. Announc- 
ing the second stage of the plan, recently, the 
chairman, Sir Andrew McCance, said that the group 
is to build a second blast furnace at its Ravenscraig 
Works, near Motherwell, and arrangements are now 
being made to start construction. Frtnure supplies 
of coking coal were discussed with the Scottish 
Divisional Coal Board as early as 1951, and in 1953 
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it was learned that additional coking coal would be 
available for another blast furnace in 1957. The 
company would be required to wait until 1959-60 
before supplies would become available for a 
further furnace. The second stage would comprise 
also a duplicate set of coke ovens. 


Special and Alloy Steels 


The company also plans to construct alongside 
the melting shop at Ravenscraig a new slabbing 
mill to replace the mill at Dalzell Works, which 
is now out of date. This old mill will be cleared 
away to enable a rearrangement for considerable 
improvemeits at the Daizell plate mill and a scheme 
of modernization will enable output to be increased 
to 6,000 tons of plates per week. The plate mill at 
Clydebridge, which has been in operation since 
1923, is to be replaced with a modern four-high mill 
designed for an output of 7,000 tons per week, an 
increase of more: than 2,000 tons per week over 
the works’ present plate production. The alterations 
have been designed to permit of the addition of a 
further four-high stand when required. 

These schemes will enable Colvilles’ plate output 
to be increased to a capacity of 800,000 tons per 
annum against the present capacity of 600,000 tons. 
They will alsc make the company self-balanced in 
regard to pig-iron and scrap and will remove depen- 
dence on imported materials other than iron ore. 
The General Terminus scheme, which will also 
come into operation shortly has been designed to 
handle the whole of the import of iron ore required 
for this additional stage of development. 

The demand for special and alloy steels was grow- 
ing, and the stage had been reached when it was 
necessary to devote the whole output of one works 
to their manufacture. It had therefore been 
decided to convert the Hallside Works to a modern 
alloy billet-producing plant and work, which would 
be finished towards the end of 1958, had already 
started. The demand for light steel castings in 
Scotland had been growing steadily and extensions, 
soon to be completed at the works of the Clyde 
Alloy Steel Company, Limited, Motherwell, would 
raise the capacity of this plant to about 13,000 or 
14,000 tons per annum. 

Other relatively minor alterations were already 
well advanced at the Glengarnock Works and the 
works of the Lanarkshire Steel Company, Limited, 
to increase the output of heavy and light sections, 
and some of these were in operation or would be 
completed at an early date. The engineering depart- 
ment had been active in the development of auto- 
mation and it had an experimental light-section mill 
in Operation at Dalzell, which was push-button 
controlled and had been working most successfully 
for the past year. The application of such methods 
to other mills and to other operations is planned 
and a special section of the engineering department 
has been formed to concentrate on the development 
of automatic methods and automatic controls for 
Steel-making operations. 


Baths Scheme at Clyde Alloy Steel 
New baths of the Clyde Alloy Steel Company, 
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Limited, came into service last week at the 
Craignouk Works, Wishaw, Lanarkshire. The 
ground floor and eight bays of the existing pattern 
shed have been used for this scheme, which also in- 
cludes provision for a new time office and ambu- 
lance room. A central two-way staircase leads to the 
upper floor and baths; the first bay has been con- 
verted into a spacious cloakroom and locker-room 
containing some 500 iockers. Footbaths and wash 
basins are provided at each end of the room, to- 
gether with drinking fountains. The shower-rooms 
are built in five compartments, each fitted with 
ten showers, and the building is centrally heated. 


House Organs 


Bradley’s Magazine, No. 69; issued by Bradley & Foster, 
Limited, Darlaston. 


It was a sensible thought to devote the leading article 
of this issue of the magazine to detailing the activities 
of the group of four companies for which this magazine 
is the mouthpiece. The main article is about ingot 
moulds and the statement is made that “claims have 
been made . . . owing to better quality and more careful 
use, longer lives are obtained from ingot moulds on 
the Continent.” Exactly the reverse of this was stated 
in a recent report from France, but nevertheless such 
statements do provide an urge to do better. 


Shandon News Letter, No. 7; issued by the Shandon 
Scientific Company, Limited, 6, Cromwell Place, 
London, S.W.7. 


This four-page illustrated leaflet carries detailed 
information about the Reichert-Shandon remote-con- 
trol microscope for nuclear metallography; two novel 
chemical balances—one made in seven sizes with 
capacities ranging from 15 kg (33 1b.) to 100 gm, the 
former having a readability of 0.25 g. and the latter 
2.5 mg—and a chromatography apparatus. 


Carron Cupola, Vol. VIII, No. 3; issued by the Carron 
Company, Stirlingshire. 

It is clear from the reproduction of an oil painting 
of the late chairman, Mr. H. E. White, which is to be 
hung in the board room, that Mr. E. J. Leaver, the 
manager of the company, who painted it, is an artist of 


no mean order. An announcement is made that the 
Firebird model, a free-standing electric fire, is shortly 
to be placed on the market. 


Sif-Tips, Vol. 23, No. 98; issued by the Suffolk Iron 
Foundry (1920), Limited, Stowmarket. 


A wide range of applications of welding to both 
repairs and new construction is covered in this issue, 
and the illustrations of some of the work done at 
London Airport are particularly interesting. “ Will the 
Welder” talks about three “rush jobs” and discloses 
seme sound information for the practical operator. 


Mobil Industrial Review, Vol. 2, No. 1. Published by 
Mobil Oil Company, Limited, Caxton House, 
Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 


Virtuaily the whole of this issue is devoted to linear 
measurement, and takes the subject from early Egyptian 
days to photo-electric comparators. It constitutes a 
most interesting survey. 
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Company News 


POWER SECURITIES CORPORATION, LIMITED—Uhder- 
writing arrangements have been completed for the 
issue of 250,000 £1 ordinary shares at 40s. per share. 
The shares will be offered to shareholders on the 
register on August 20 in the proportion of one for 
every six ordinary shares held. 


TRIPLEX FOUNDRY, LIMITED—The company has com- 
pleted negotiations to acquire the issued capital of 
Vowles Aluminium Foundry Company, Limited, West 
Bromwich. Further details will be given in the chair- 
man’s statement accompanying the report and accounts 
which will be sent to shareholders shortly. 


WARNER & COMPANY, LIMITED, refined pig-iron 
manufacturers, of Middlesbrough—The company 
reports a provisional net profit of £51,814 (£54,878) 
for the year to June 30, 1957. The final dividend is 
held at 20 per cent. to make 25 per cent. (same rate, 
but the 1955-56 interim of 5 per cent. was on half the 
present £80,000 ordinary). 


Gas PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED— 
The company announces the acquisition, against the 
issue of 82,500 shares of 5s. of the entire share capital 
of Hafron Securities, Limited, a private investment com- 
pany with net assets of £79,898. This acquisition, it 
is stated, will further strengthen the liquid resources 
of the Gas Purification group. 


B. H. D. ENGINEERS, LimiTeED—Gross sales again 
reached a new peak, but increased costs and keener 
competition levelled trading profits to £622,412 
(£633,650). Net profit is £197,598 (£211,706), and the 
dividend 17} per cent. (same). The agreement with 
the Schwitzer Corporation of Indianapolis will enable 
Holset Engineering (of the B.H.D. Group) to make 
and sell in the UK and Europe certain of the 
corporation’s specialities. 

Ajax ENGINEERING COMPANY (BIRMINGHAM), LIMITED 
—NMr. D. Edge, acting for a shareholder, has asked for 
time to investigate the financial position of the com- 
pany as he might make an offer to the creditors which 
would show a better return to them than the figures 
set out in the statement presented at the meeting on 
August 15. The company has been trading: at a con- 
siderable loss and the meeting was called with the 
purpose of liquidation. 

ANTI-ATTRITION METAL COMPANY, LIMITED—The 
final closing date of the Beyer, Peacock & Company, 
Limited, offer for the company’s shares, which has been 
accepted by holders of over 50 per cent., has been 
declared unconditional and has been extended beyond 
last Friday to a date not beyond October 27. Mr. 
T. M. Priestley, chairman, again recommending accept- 
ance of the offer, says that holders who do not accept 
“will form part of a minority interest with its usual 
disadvantages.” 

Duport; LimiTep (formerly Vono Industrial Pro- 
ducts, Limited), domestic equipment and engineering 
accessories manufacturers, of Tipton (Staffs)—The 
directors announce an issue of £1,950,000 6 per cent. 
debenture stock, 1982-87, for which a quotation is being 
applied for on the London and Birmingham Stock 
Exchanges. Of the new stock £1,000,000 has been 
allotted to holders of £1,000,000 6 per cent. debenture 
stock, 1981-86, of the Briton Ferry Steel Company, 
Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary, in exchange for 
its Briton Ferry stock. The remaining £950,000 of 
stock is being placed privately by Helbert, Wagg & 
Company, Limited, at £964 per cent. 


Masson Scotr & COMPANY, LIMITED, paper and 
board machinery engineers, of London, S.W.17— 
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Negotiations are at am advanced stage with the 
Walmsley Group for an agreement to pool the 
resources of both companies in the design, manufacture, 
and sale exclusively of winders. A one-for-five scrip 
issue is proposed for which CIC consent has been 
obtained, and the directors anticipate distributing the 
same amount (equal to 124 per cent. on £300,000) for 
the current year. The dividend is 12} per cent. (same) 
plus a bonus of 24 per cent. (nil). Trading profits rose 
to £223,801 (£147,651), but a temporary falling off in 
demand for equipment should not cause surprise as the 
absorption of post-war equipment on the consumer 
market may take some time. 


C. V. A. Jigs, MouLps & Toots, LimiTED—Partic- 
ulars have been announced of the issue by the 
company of the £1,000,000 64 per cent. debenture 
stock, 1977-82. The stock has been placed at 99 by 
S. G. Warburg & Company, Limited, with institutional 
investors, and application has been made for its 
quotation on the London Stock Exchange. Net pro- 
ceeds are estimated at £975,000, of which £303,000 will 
be applied in repaying the 44 per cent. unsecured loan 
stock on November 18. New financing by the com- 
pany also includes an issue to the Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation of Milwaukee on August 15 of 500,000 
£1 ordinary shares at par payable as to 6s., with the 
balance of 14s. callable by the company on July 31, 
1958, or earlier at the holder’s option. The additional 
ordinary capital, when fully paid, will increase net 
assets to £3,400,000, equivalent to nearly three and a 
half times the nominal value of the stock. Profits for 
1956, before taxation, totalled £229,346. 


New Patents 





(Copies of complete specifications are obtainable from the 
Patent Office, Sales Branch, 25, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London. W.C.2, price $s. 6d.) 


776,865. Diffusion Alloys, Limited, 18, Maddox Street, 
London, W.1. 

A process whereby a cast metal is provided with a 
coating of another metal during casting. The process 
consists of casting in a sand mould which has been 
provided with a coating of a powder, containing or 
consisting of metal with which the cast metal is to be 
coated, and a fluxing medium which assists the fusion 
of the coating on to the casting. As an example the 
inventors quote the case of a shell mould. This was 
sprayed with a suspension of 100 parts of nickel powder 
in an aqueous solution of two parts of barium chloride. 
The suspension had the consistency of a light oil. The 
mould was dried and .a steel bar was cast therein, the 
steel thereby being provided with a nickel coat. 


777,065. Dynamit-Actien-Gesellschaft, Vormals Alfred 
Nobel and Company (22c), Troisdorf, nr. Cologne, 
Germany. 

Shell moulds and moulding cores particularly for 
the casting of non-ferrous metals, consisting of a 
major proportion of fine-grained quartz sand, a minor 
proportion of a thermosetting phenolic resin and a 
minimum 0.50 per cent. by weight (based on the resin) 
of at least one oxygen-yielding substance. This may be 
an oxidizing agent such as organic or inorganic 
peroxide, chlorate or nitrate. It is also claimed that 
the oxygen-producing substance may be a metal oxide 
or the corresponding acid or salt of such oxide. 





MANY REPRESENTATIVES of Spear & Jackson, Limited. 
saw and edge tool manufacturers, of Sheffield. attended 
the funeral on August 12 of Mr. George Bradshaw, 
who in June completed 60 years with the firm. Mr. 
Bradshaw, who was 73, was a saw filer, one of 
Sheffield’s diminishing number of hand craftsmen. 
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UK’s Largest 
Roll Housing 





Recently completed by 
English Steel Castings 
Corporation, Limited, 
this housing took 
approximately 700 
hours to mould and 
finish, some 205 tons 
of liquid steel being 
poured in 26 min. The 
casting took three 
weeks to cool, before 
stripping, and a further 
800 hours were spent 
on fettling and clean- 
ing, prior to _ heat- 
treatment. 


The heaviest rolling-mill housing to be made in 
Great Britain was recently cast in the Grimesthorpe 
foundry of English Steel Castings Corporation, 
Limited. Reqtiring 205 tons of liquid steel, this 
casting, whose finished weight was 164 tons, 
measured 32 ft. 6 in. long by 16 ft. wide and 
6 ft. 6 in. overall depth, being 24 tons heavier than 
the previous mill housing cast at Grimesthorpe. It 
is one of a pair for a new 12-ft. four-high, plate- 
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roaiis'] 
The 164-ton mill-housing casting is shown being machined on a planing 
machine, after a heat-treatment and stress-relieving taking nearly five weeks. 


finishing mill being built by Davy United. Engineer- 
ing Company, Limited, for Appleby-Frodingham 
Steel Company, of Scunthorpe. Stages of the pro- 
duction of this casting are shown in Figs. | and 2. 


Preparation 
700 hours were spent on moulding and finishing, 


and three weeks of continuous drying at 300 deg. C. 
were required to prepare the mould for casting; the 


Fic. 1—Views of the preparatory stages in the production of the largest roll-housing casting to be pro- 
duced in the UK; (a) Setting the pattern on the moulding bed before ramming the bottom section of the 


mould. and (b) finishing off the gear-case cores, in position in the lower part of the inclined-bed mould. 
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mould was set in a bank with, gradient of | in 20, 
the gear-box end occupying the lower part. 

It was decided to chill the main leg-sections in 
order to promote directional solidification, this 
was achieved by means of 112 chills of various 
thicknesses, the total weight of which was approxi- 
mately 124 tons. Made from cast steel of rect- 
angular section, the chills were placed so that they 
covered the sides, bottom and top of the centre leg- 
sections; the distances at which they were situated 
from the mould face varied, being closest at the 
centre line of the housing and furthest away 
towards the feeder-head ends. 


Casting 


The 205 tons of liquid steel required were 
supplied by the precision tapping of three Siemens 
open-hearth furnaces, and continuous flow into the 
mould was accomplished by the use of three ladles, 
each equipped with twin 2-in. nozzles. ‘The casting 
temperature of the steel was in the range of 1,585 
to 1,600 deg. C., the time taken to pour the mould 
being 26 min.; 41 tons of steel were needed for 
the two feeder heads which represented a 25 per 
cent. head on the casting weight. These heads were 
kept open by means of electric-arcing jibs, using 
carbon electrodes, thus creating a liquid feed into 
the casting—this operation took 404 hours. The 
rate of liquid shrinkage was 5 per cent. after 
approximately 64 hours, and 7 per cent. after 174 
hours, this latter being the final shrinkage. When 
solidification of the casting had taken place, up into 
these heads, 2-cwt. of exothermic compound were 
added to each feeder, in order to ensure final solidi- 
fication, and’ to eliminate any secondary piping 
effects. 

Approximately three weeks were required before 
the casting had cooled sufficiently for the prelimi- 
nary stripping and roughing off: (taking approxi- 
mately 200 hours) to be attempted. The final 
dressing of the casting, i.e. the fettling for burner, 
burning and shaping, fettling and rectifying, took 
another 800 hours. 

A further five weeks was spent on the annealing 
and stress-relieving of this huge casting before it 
could be sent to the machine shop for finish 
machining. 


Fic. 2.—Stages in the moulding of the 164-ton roll- 
housing casting, produced by the English Steel 
Castings Corporation, Limited, at their Grimes- 
thorpe foundry: (a) Ramming-up the bottom part 
of the mould, some of the cast-steel chills can be 
seen on the right of the centre portion of the leg; 
(b) finishing-off the bottom part of the mould after 
the pattern. had been stripped; (c) general view of 
the bottom section of the mould; (d) inspecting the 
top part of the mould, prior to closing—the ingates 
can be seen in the side wall of the mould; (e) ram- 
ming the top part of the mould in progress, showing 
“lifters” in position, and (f) interior view of the 
mould, after closing—this photograph was taken 
from the centre of one of the legs, looking towards 
the feet. 
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The Founder’s Art 
By Colin J, Robb, 


Over the past centuries the founder has contributed 
a wealth of delicate features to ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, producing sharp moulding and fine lines in the 
Greek Doric columns and the florid capitals of the 
Gothic revival. 


Church-window castings have contributed much to 
ecclesiology in the last century; one of the first tracery 
windows was cast in 1807 in Boyd’s foundry in Belfast, 
for the old St. Anne’s church. It was a fine and clean cut 
casting, one of the bottom portions of the window 
shown in Fig. 1, gives an idea of the detail reproduced. 
Church windows of the diamond pattern became 
popular in the 1830's and are still to be seen in many 
Irish churches. In churches with classical facades, 
cast-iron columns were frequently utilized, with very 
marked effect, in some cases the over-entablature was 
also cast. For aisle columns and arches, ornate castings 
were often used, as in Holy Trinity church, Belfast, 
built in the early 1840’s; galleries were also cast, and 





Fic. 1.—One of the earliest examples of church 
window castings is the tracery windows for the 
old St. Anne’s church, Belfast, produced in 1807 
by Boyd’s foundry, Belfast. 


fine example of pillars, open-tracery arches and gallery 
front-panelling can be seen, in the Decorated Gothic 
style, produced in 1822 for St. George’s church Birm- 
ingham, to the plans of Thomas Rickman. When 
decorated this contribution in metal was most effective, 
and blended well with the structure as a whole. A 
century ago Sir Charles Lanyon, a noted Belfast archi- 
tect, produced plans for a chapel of small size, to be 
constructed entirely of cast-iron, but the greybeards of 
that day scouted his scheme as fantastic. 
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Book Reviews 


Brass Saga. By Edgar N. Hiley. Published by Ernest 
Benn, Limited, Bouverie House, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4; price 22s. net. 

The author, who is secretary of the National Brass- 
foundry Association, is certainly well qualified to write 
on this subject, and whilst his first chapter Gn the early 
beginnings is interesting, it is far too short. Obviously 
it is a subject for the svecialist, and when the newly 
projected history of the Worshipful Company of 
Founders is published, much reliable data should be 
disclosed. The author is much more at home with the 
subsequent chapters, starting with “How the Trade 
came to Birmingham ”; the longevity of the Birmingham 
brassfounders is a matter of wonderment. To read 
that over 20 firms now in existence were formed before 
1870 is indeed a record of which to be proud. For 
many readers, and especially those speaking languages 
cther than English, the word “ brassfoundry ” is not 
confined to castings in that alloy, but is a wider term 
used to embrace a wide range of manufactures known 
as “ brassware,” which, according to the author, can 
even include plastics. In chapter 4 and elsewhere, some 
details are given of this wide range, and reference is 
made to coffin furniture which though gilded is of cast 
iron and a thousand tons is said to be turned out 
annually. 

Chapter 5 deals with the Yorkshire and London 
Brassfounders organizations, the former is still in 
existence to deal with local matters, but the latter has 
passed out of existence, except as a branch of the 
National Brassfoundry Association, which repJaced the 
Brassfounders’ Employers Association in 1944. The 
story is told of the formation of the Association ot 
Bronze and Brass Founders, and the initial difficulties 
and subsequent co-operation, especially in the creation 
of a productivity team. . There are two interesting 
notes in connection with this; one is that there is no 
association in other parts of the world covering the 
same activities as the National Brassfoundry Associa- 
tion and the other is that no sooner had the industry’s 
productivity report appeared than an Order was pub- 
lished banning an immense proportion of brassfounders 
output. 

The balance of this interesting book is devoted to 
the various sections of the trade and the contributions 
made by the firms overating these sections. The book 
is certainly one which makes a major contribution to 
knowledge of important byways of the eee rie 


Survey of Furnaces for Melting Copper Alloys, with 
Cost Data Compiled under Production Conditions 
in Sand Foundries, by J. L. Rice, B.Met. (Publica- 
tion No. D.58). Published by the British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Research Association and the 
Association of Bronze and Brass Founders, 69, 
Harborne Road, Edgbaston, Birmineham, 15; price 
10s. to members and £1 to non-members. 

This essentially practical report is based on the 
production experience of 20 foundries and on discussion 
with furnace manufacturers. It is the type of work 
where each foundry owner must draw his own con- 
clusions from the data incorporated, for individual 
requirements vary so much as to quantity and type of 
alloy normally handled. The reviewer remembers visit- 
ing two foundries some years ago on the same day, 
and ascertained that an identical melting unit was, in 
one case, the “ best investment the firm had ever made ” 
and in the second, it was “due for throwing out the 
minute crucibles became easily available.” 

The varying requirements expected from furnaces are 
well set out, related to furnace type, in section IIT. 
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There is a remark on page 18, that the stirring action 
sct up by high-frequency electric furnaces is beneficial, 
out the reviewer gathers this does not apply when 
making aluminium-oronze as it brings about alumina 
inclusions. 

Rightly in this report, great attention has been paid 
to melting losses, and the results need careful study. 
lt was pleasing to find the use of “ F.U.P.” or “ furnace 
use percentage” for this is not only important in 
evaluating costs in melting processes, but is a cardinal 
factor in plant utilization in general. This report 
should be bought by every bronze and brass foundry 
owner especialiy those operating the smaller plants, 
for from it one can get a relation between fuel and 
other costs and the—usually more important—metal 
losses. The sponsors of this report merit the con- 
gratulations of the industry for making available such 
a wealth of useful data. 


Company Executive Development Schemes—A Survey 
in North-West England made by the British Insti- 

- tute of Management and the Manchester College 

of Technology. Published by Management Publica- 
tions, Limited, 8, Hill Street, London, W.1; price 
10s. 6d. 

In this book, consideration of company executive 
development schemes are confined to those concerns 
employing not fewer than 500 people. Businesses such 
as banks, or multiple shops, are operated on a totally 
different basis from industrial concerns and each 
department is reasonably similar to all others. Hence, 
the reviewer found the history of the various firms 
of more interest than the executive development 
schemes in operation. The larger concerns in the 
foundry industry have in operation excellent schemes, 
based on young men’s aptitude to take advantage of 
the facilities afforded. Moreover, in this industry, if 
the very large concerns do not provide adequate pro- 
vision for advancement, the young executive leaves to 
become managing director of a medium-size concern. 
Thus, the conclusions drawn in the survey published 
are not of outstanding interest, and contain but little 
meat for founders. This is only to be expected, as 
industrial concerns have but little in common—some 
must stress one aptitude and others another in their 
search for higher executives. 


Entwicklungsarbeiten auf dem Gebiete der Verhiittung 
von Erzstaub in Schmelzkammern (Development 
Work in the Field of the Smelting of Iron-ore 
Dust im Melting Furnaces) (in German), by 
Professor Dr.-Ing. Hermann Schenk and Dr.-Ing. 


Werner Wenzel. Published by the Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 1/3, Ophovener Strasse, Opladen, Ger- 
many; price 17.10 D.M. 

This report, published under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Economics and Commerce of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, gives the results of a number of large-scale 
experiments, carried out co-oneratively with. various 
firms, to investigate the reduction of finely divided ores 
and iron-oxide rich slags. Attempts were made to 
reduce liquid slag by passing premelted material 
through an incandescent coke bed in a specially modi- 
fied cupola. Experiments to reduce liquid slag were 
also carried out in two rotary furnaces. Further work 
involved the study of ore-dust reduction when the ore 
was added to a pulverized-coal burner, and finally a 
svecial cyclone burner was used to deal with high-ash 
fuel and ore-dust to produce a slae suitable for subse- 
auent reduction. The revort contains comprehensive 
experimental details and gives full analyses of materials 
used and products obtained. 

H. MORROGH 
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Publications Received 


BCIRA Journal of Research and Development, Vol. 6, 
No. 12. Published by the British Cast Iron 
Research Association, Alvechurch, Birmingham. 

The first report (No. 463) in this issue is by Mr. 

G. N. J. Gilbert who has compared the tensile proper- 

ties of as-cast and normalized pearlitic nodular irons, 

when taken at 100, 20, 0, and —78 deg. C. From these 
and other tests he has drawn the following con- 
clusions:— 

‘It has also been shown that the strengths and 
elongations of normalized pearlitic nodular irons are 
substantially reduced in water. The strengths of as- 
cast pearlitic nodular irons are also reduced in water, 
but not generally to the same extent. Only when an 
as-cast iron develops unusually good tensile proper- 
ties at room temperature in air is the strength 
reduced substantially in water. The elongations of 
as-cast irons are only reduced substantially in water 
when the irons develop optimum properties at room 
temperature in air. 

‘The change of properties obtained at room 
temperature in water are similar to the change which 
would be obtained if the irons were tested at lower 
temperature in air. It appears therefore testing in 
water may raise the ductile to brittle transition 
temperature by some mechanism. Hydrogen embrittle- 


explained the difference in properties observed in the 
commercially produced nodular irons. 

* The tensile properties in the annealed ferritic con- 
dition were unaffected by additions of arsenic. Creep 
tests on as-cast and normalized pearlitic irons have 
shown that the arsenic-containing irons creep at 
slightly higher rates than arsenic-free  ircns. 
Normalized irons creep at a very much faster rate 
than as-cast irons. These conclusions refer to fairly- 
short-time creep tests at 500 deg. C. at a stress of 
7.5 tons per sq. in. When arsenic is present, nodular- 
graphite irons have more-perfectly-shaped nodules. 

“The effect of arsenic and phosphorus has been 
investigated in detail. It has been shown that the 
tensile strength of a low-phosphorus iron falls rapidly 
with increasing temperature, whereas an iron con- 
taining 0.1 per cent. phosphorus or 0.1 per cent. 
arsenic maintains a higher strength with increased 
elongation up to 500 deg. C. For example, at 400 
deg. C., the tensile strength may be raised from 35 
to 53 tons per sq. in., and the elongation from 2 to 
15 per cent. At the moment, there is no explanation 
for these improved high-temperature properties in 
nodular irons containing phosphorus and arsenic. It 
seems, however, that if the best properties are re- 
quired, a phosphorus content of 0.1 per cent., or an 
addition of 0.1 per cent. arsenic, would be advan- 
tageous.” 

Work on the effect of understressing on the fatigue 


ment or a notch effect due to corrosion “do not properties of coarse flake graphite cast irons reported 
appear to be responsible for the embrittlement which 6 by Mr. K. B. Palmer failed to confirm the results 
occurs. cbtained by other workers, as no increase in fatigue 
‘Normalized irons may be embrittled in water to a —jimit was noted. The last paper reported in this issue 
greater extent than as-cast irons because they are discloses a method for the determination of aluminium 
generally above the transition range at room jn cast iron and ferro-silicon by the fluoride volu- 
temperature, while as-cast irons are generally in the metric method. This report (No. 466) has been pre- 
transition range at room temperature. Therefore, pared by Mr. W. E. Clarke and Mr. R. C. Rooney 
irons in the as-cast condition are already em- : tains ; 


brittled in air at room temperature and they can- 

not be further embrittled in water to the same Foundry Buyer’s Guide (Third Edition). Issued by 
extent as the more ductile normalized irons. The the Foundry Trades’ Equipment and Supplies 
reduction of strength in mercury was similar to Association, 94/98, Petty France, London, ‘eW1 


that in water. Apart from mercury, the strength of Though the reviewer helped in the preparation oi 
pearlitic nodular was only reduced in water or this extremely useful handbook, he now finds that there 
aqueous solutions. Benedicks and Ruben reported is an important omission and that is the printing of a 
increases in the strength of hardened and tempered date. The first edition looks very much like the third 
steels when tested in aliphatic hydrocarbons. Tests and a buyer, having no year of publication or edition 


included in the present investigation show that the number to help him, may see in an earlier volume a 
tensile properties of pearlitic nodular irons are not picture of some plant which has been subsequently 
affected when tests are carried out in trichlorethylene, completely modernized. 
alcohol, butyl acetate, butyl alcohol, ether and The section covering foundry reference data, has 
glycerine.” , been materially enlarged and now contains informa- 
Nodular iron was also the subject of Report No. 464, tion on pattern allowances, and British Standards 
on work carried out by Mr. K. B. Palmer. Here, the germane to foundry practice. The list of British sources 
tensile properties of two pearlitic and two ferritic of foundry equipment and supplies is not, and cannot 
industrially produced nodular irons were determined for be, exhaustive, but either the Association or the 
temperatures up to 600 deg. C. and the former were _ staff of this JouRNAL will endeavour to supplement the 
found to have markedly different properties in the jnformation given if readers have queries. 
400 to 600 deg. C. temperature range. The two pearlitic Each edition of the Guide has marked the growth of 
materials had similar properties at room temperature the Association, and this factor adds to the usefulness 
but these varied at higher temperatures. The tensile of the publication. Founders who have not received 
strength of both materials decreased at high tempera- 4 copy, should write to the Association for one, and 
tures but ata given temperature, the second material ych requests from overseas readers also will be 
had a distinctly lower tensile stress. The author com- welcomed 
ments:— 
“Since the two commercially prepared pearlitic wae 
irons D and D1 both had similar low-arsenic contents, Roll Cladding. Leaflet No. 601 received from Rose, 
the difference in properties observed was not due to Downs & Thompson, Limited. Old Foundry, Hull, 
arsenic. It seemed likely, since phosphorus is similar describes the commercial applications of a recently 
to arsenic chemically, that the difference in phos- patented process for the external cladding of rolls, 
phorus content of the two irons might explain the shafts, and tubes, with stainless steel or other hard- 
variation in properties obtained. A series of tests wearing and corrosion-resisting materials. The leaflet 
on irons with varying phosphorus contents confirmed announces that the firm will apply cladding t« 
that phosphorus had a similar effect to arsenic. This customers’ rolls and tubes. 
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News in Brief 


THE telephone numbers of the Edinburgh branch 
office of British Insulated Callender’s Cables, Limited, 
= be changed to CALedonian 6786/7/8 on August 


LARGE INITIAL ORDERS for direct injection diesel 
engines have been placed with Leyland Motors, 
Limited, by Dodge Bros. (Great Britain), Limited, 
Richmond (Surrey). 


A NEW WELDING SCHOOL, opened by British Oxygen 
Gases, Limited, on August 12, will provide welding 
and cutting instruction for employees of industrial 
firms in the Birmingham area. 


BUTTERLEY COMPANY, LIMITED, of Ripley, has a 
contract under the British Railways modernization 
scheme for two 25-ton well trolley wagons for use in 
the Eastern and North-Eastern Regions. 


CHAMBERLAIN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED, manufacturers of 
the “Staffa” range of mobile and shop cranes, 
announce that they have received their first order from 
Hungary for their “ Staffa 2” 2-ton capacity hydraulic 
shop crane. 


AN ORDER worth over £150,000 has been received 
by Glenfield & Kennedy, Limited, Kilmarnock, from 
the Indian Ministry of Defence for all the large valves 
for the dry dock that is to form part of the new 
naval dockyard in Bombay. 


Mr. G. M. WOLFE, joint managing director of Wolf 
Electric Tools, Limited, London, W.5, sets out in mid- 
September on a three months’ global business tour 
which embraces Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
Malaya, Thailand and India. 


Tue Hanwell Engineering Company, Limited, 
Countess Road, Northampton, has been taken over by 
Pollard Bearings, Limited, Ferrybridge (Yorks), and 
the title of the company is now changed to Pollard 
Bearings (Northampton), Limited. 


A CONTRACT WORTH £685,793 has been awarded to 
the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, Limited, 
by the Iraq Development Board for the supply and 
construction of three turbo-generators, each of 
15,000-kw, for the Asrah central power station. 


WaRSON PowerR Toots, LIMITED, 42, Northline 
Road, Toronto, 16, are seeking the exclusive repre- 
sentation of UK manufacturers for light-engineering 
items. Manufacturers who are interested should write 
direct to the firm at Toronto, also notifying the 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner, 119, Adelaide 
Street West, Toronto. 


THE works of Crossley Motors, Limited, one of the 
oldest and largest engineering firms in Stockport 
(Ches), is to be closed within the next few months. 
The company is a member of the Associated Commer- 
cial Vehicles, Limited, group which has decided to 
concentrate its production of bus bodies in the two 
factories of Charles H. Roe, Limited, Leeds, and Park 
Royal Vehicles, Limited, London. Nearly 1,300 
workers will be affected; the unions concerned are 
expected to make a compensation claim. 


THE MertAts Division of the (American) Special 
Libraries Association will be in session during the 
Second World Metallurgical Congress to be held in 
Chicago, November 6, 7, and 8. Speakers will include 
those from England, France, Germany, the US and 
Canada. There will be a library display and informa- 
tion centre at the International Amphitheatre, and tours 
have been arranged through the Armour Research 
Foundation Laboratories. International Harvester’s new 
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research centre, and several other research organiza- 
tions in the Chicago area. 


THE NEW FaAcToRY of the American Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Limited, at Tannochside, Lanark. 
shire, is nearing completion, and production. on a 
small scale, is scheduled to begin probably within the 
next two months. The first complete tractor is ex- 
pected to be coming off the line about next June. 
Production will be steadily increased until the full 
labour force of 1,500 is absorbed by the end of 1959, 
The new building, which occupies approximately 
600,000 sq. ft., will, it is claimed, be one of the 
largest single-unit factories in Scotland. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 
have placed a contract with the General Electric Com- 
pany, Limited, for construction of a new type of gas- 
cooled atomic reactor at their research establishment 
at Winfrith Heath, Dorset. This experimental reactor 
will consist of an assembly which can be operated at 
high temperatures but at negligible output of energy. 

cientists believe that it might be possible to eliminate 
the wasteful step of steam production and use exit 
gases to drive gas turbines. Power stations run in this 
way would be more economical and occupy less space, 


AT A MEETING of the Midland Regional Board for 
Industry on August 20, Mr. J. W. Eldridge, Ministry 
of Labour Regional Controller, said that the August 
figures would show continued improvements in the 
employment position in the region. At the last count 
in July, there were 26,350 vacancies against 22,262 
unemployed. Those registered as unemployed included 
7,480 in the Birmingham district, 3,010 in the Coventry 
area, and 4,560 in Wolverhampton and the Black 
country. The number of workers on short time fell 
from 7,140 to 4,870 between June and July: in the 
motor vehicle and components industries the total 
dropped from 1,200 to 475. 


BriTISH THOMSON-HOUSTON, COMPANY, LIMITED, has 
received a contract valued at nearly £100,000 for the 
largest blast-furnace turbo-blower supplied by the 
company for installation overseas. The order, which 
also includes condensing plant, is for the Algoma 
Steel Corporation of Canada. The plant is normally 
rated at 85,000 cub. ft. per min., 30 Ib. per sq. in. 
gauge; but will be capable of dealing with the maxi- 
mum volume of 100,000 cub. ft. per min. at a dis- 
charge pressure of 20 lb. per sq. in. gauge. The 
machine, which will be made in the Rugby works of 
the company, will be equipped with the most modern 
form of volume .regulation and anti-surging controls. 


FOLLOWING a suggestion from the United Kingdom 
Manufacturers’ Representatives’ Association in Singa- 
pore that a display of British products should be held 
in Singapore and other countries in South East Asia. 
the Board of Trade is making tentative arrangements 
for exhibitions in Singapore, Kuala, Saigon. Bangkok. 
and Rangoon. The general arrangements are that the 
Board of Trade will provide an exhibit, and other 
exhibits will be supplied by local agents in conjunction 
with UK manufacturers. Each of the displays will -be 
of about 10,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. and will necessarily 
be selective. The main purpose of the displays is to 
let trade buyers .and government-purchasing agencies 
see the type of goods which UK manufacturers can 
provide to help in the development of South East Asia. 
A firm programme cannot be. published until local 
committees have been constituted and local halls have 
been reserved, but those interested in the proposal 
should write to the Exhibitions and Fairs branch of 
the Board of Trade at Lacon House, Theobalds Road. 
London, W.C.1. 
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Refractory Concrete floor in a non-ferrous foundry 
(Photograph by courtesy of the Ant- Attrition Metal Co. Ltd.) 
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Personal 


Sir Davip Ecctgs, President of the Board of Trade, 
has accepted the award of the Council of the British 
Institute of Management of an honorary fellowship of 
the Institute. 


The George Russell Memorial Prize of the 
Institute. of Cost and Works Accountants has been 
won by Mr. G. F. Groom, a cost clerk at John 
Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works, Limited, Lincs. 


Mr. L. HIGHTON, managing director of the Working- 
ton Iron & Steel Company (branch of the United Steel 
Companies, Limited), has resigned from the board of 
the West Cumberland Industrial Development Com- 
pany, Limited, which he joined three years ago. 


Mr. J. W. ATWELL has been appointed assistant 
managing director of. the executive board at Cathcart 
of G. & J. Weir, Limited. Mr. Atwell, who joined 
the company as works manager in February, 1954, has 
been works director since the formation of the 
executive board in May, 1955. 


Sir Ewart SMITH, FRS, deputy chairman and tech- 


nical director of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, , 


has retired from membership of the British Produc- 
tivity Council. He joined ICI in 1923 and during the 
war was chief engineer and superintendent of arma- 
ment design to the Ministry of Supply. In his place, 
Sir Mites THoMas has been nominated as one of the 
Federation of British Industries’ representatives. Sir 
Miles, who is chairman of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Limited, was formerly chairman and chief 
executive of BOAC and, from 1940 to 1947, vice- 
chairman and. managing director of Morris Motors, 
Limited. 


Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, Limited, 
Trafford Park, Manchester, announce the following 
appointments: In the erection department, Mr. A. P. 
MITCHELL becomes superintendent; Mr. W. HARPER, 
assistant superintendent (switchgear); and Mr. A. D. 
MILLAR, assistant superintendent (plant). Mr. H. C. 
YounG, who relinquishes his duties as superintendent, 
will remain in the service of the company as consulting 
engineer. In the manufacturing departments: Mr. M. 
BIRD becomes superintendent of the insulation depart- 
ment and the Bury factory; Mr. D. B, JoHNSTON has 
been made assistant superintendent (plant) and Mr, N. 
BRADSHAW is assistant superintendent, foundries and 
patternshop. Mr. B. G. CHURCHER, who has relin- 
quished his position as manager of the research 
department, has been succeeded by Dr. J. M. Dopps. 





Obituary 


Mr. DONALD STEWART, secretary of Laycock Engi- 
neering, Limited, Sheffield, has died at the age of 47. 

Mr. ALBERT EDWARD WILDING, who was a director 
of English Tools, Limited, Wigan (Lancs), died on 
August 14 at the age of 79. , 


Mr. S. M. Dyson, chief designer at the Rolls-Royce 


factory at East Kilbride, has died. He joined the 
firm as a draughtsman in March, 1919, and received 
his East Kilbride appointment in July, 1955. He was 
a prominent member of the Association of Engineering 
& Shipbuilding Draughtsmen. 


Mr. B. BENDELOw, a former foreman at the foundry 
of Robert Hyde & Son, Chesterfield, collapsed and 
died in the foundry when he visited the works recently. 
He was 66. On August 19 the foundry closed down 
for the day in honour of his memory, and more than 
250 men from the works attended his funeral. 
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New Catalogues 


Castings. The Star Foundry Company, Limited, 
Bradley, Bilston, Staffs, have prominently displayed 
their registered trademark “Starcast” on the three 
uniform leaflets published recently. Each is devoted 
to a separate alloy—grey iron, aluminium and copper- 
alloy castings—and each is printed in an appropriate 
colour. Inside they carry illustrations of typical cast- 
ings produced by the firm and bearing the caption 
“ Correct,” which allows the prospective buyer to make 
his own interpretation as to whether dimensional 
accuracy, mechanical properties, or chemical composition 
is implied, or all three. However, it is a provocative 
claim, and quite good publicity. 


Calcium Silicate of Millimicron Particle Size. Two 
leaflets carrying identical front covers—except for 
colour—have been issued by Joseph Crosfield & Sons, 
Limited, Warrington. Neither have anything to do with 
foundry practice, but the two uses detailed of a new 
material called Microcal are so divergent as to arouse 
interest. The first application is for increasing the 
life of rubber-soled shoes, whilst the second is as an 
opacifier and brightening filler for the paper trade. 
As the foundry industry has in its time used such a 
variety of materials ranging from beer to trichlorethy- 
lene, the new material might be found useful for lining 
a type of sand mill or yet in the coreshop. 


Automatic Sand Plant. Foundry Suppliers, Limited, 
25a, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1, have submitted 
a leaflet covering the ‘“ Hygrotester,”’ which controls 
the moisture content of the sand passing through aa 
automatic sand-prevaring plant. It was first referred to 
in this JouRNAL when describing equipment at the 
Dusseldorf Foundry show (JouRNAL, September 27, 
1956) and later in connection with plant installed 
at Norrahammars Bruk in Sweden (JouRNAL, July 18, 
1957). The pamphlet adds to and clarifies the informa- 
tion previously printed. 





Materials Handling Convention 

The Institution of Production Engineers, 10, Chester- 
field Street, London, W.1, announce that a mechanical 
handling convention is to be held in Leamington Spa 
from October 28 to 30. The programme includes 
works visits in the Leamington and Coventry areas to 
see developments connected with specific problems, 
and these visits will be followed by discussions in 
syndicates and* group reports. Amongst the headings 
of the subjects to be discussed is “The Mechanized 
Foundry ”; the principal paper of the meeting is the 
“ Mathematics of Handling,” by Dr. K. D. Tocher, of 
the United Steel Companies, Limited. Details of what 
has promise of being an interesting convention are to 
be had by writing to the secretary of the Institution 
at the address given above. 


A MEETING of the Coventry graduate section of the 
Institution of Production Engineers will be held at 
7.15 p.m. on September 4 at the works of the British 
Piston Ring Company, Limited, when Mr. H. C. 
Blackford will present a paper entitled “ Changing 
from Batch to Flow Production.” ; 

A PAPER entitled “ Maximum Demand and Power 
Factor and their Effect on the Electricity Tariff,” will 
be presented to a meeting of the London branch of the 
Incorporated Plant Engineers on September 3. The 
meeting, which commences at 7 p.m., will be held at 
the Royal Society of Arts, John Adam Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C.2. 
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Raw Material Markets 
Iron and Steel 


Most of the foundries have now finished their 
annual holiday. Although it is uncertain how long 
the improved demands for castings from the motor- 
car industry will continue, the foundries supplying 
castings to that trade are at present obtaining much 
higher outputs than was the case some months ago. 
Many of the other engineering and speciality foundries 
also have good outlets for their castings, notably from 
machine-tool makers, power and electrical plant manu- 
facturers, and general engineers. 

The engineering foundries in general are taking up 
appreciable tonnages of pig-iron in the low-phosphorus 
and hematite grades. The call for the low-phosphorus 
irons in particular has expanded recently to such an 
extent that some brands are scarce, and any appreciable 
increase in demand could result in a shortage. Hematite 
pig-iron is in good supply and the requirements of the 
foundries can be satisfied without difficulty. Refined 
irons can be obtained as required. 

While the jobbing foundries are receiving reasonable 
business, textile foundries are fairly quiet. The light 
foundries continue to have a lean time and the 
immediate future gives little hope of any improvement. 
The domestic equipment business is quiet and credit 
and other restrictions on this trade, together with the 
prospect of increased prices in castings, holds out little 
hope of any immediate appreciable improvement in the 
demand for castings. This results in a continued 
reduced call for the high-phosphorus pig-iron, and 
makers find it increasingly necessary to place additional 
supplies into stock. Larger tonnages are, however, 
being permitted to be sent overseas and this is relieving 
the furnaces of some of their accumulated tonnages. 
Hematite pig-iron is also produced in sufficient quan- 
tities to provide extra tonnages for overseas, as are 
refined irons. ‘ 

The foundries are able to cover their requirements 
of scrap, although parcels which arise of the heavier 
and better qualities of cast-iron scrap are readily 
accepted. The light and medium grades are in good 
supply. Enough foundry coke is being received for 
consumption requirements and also to provide a work- 
ing stock. Ganister, limestone, and firebricks are 
available to requirements. 

Many of the re-rollers, in operation again after the 
holidays, are able to maintain a good rate of produc- 
tion. Small bars and light sections are in demand 
from stockists and consumers, but specifications are not 
heavy and fresh business can be undertaken for fairly 
prompt delivery. Reinforcing rods remain in heavy 
demand, and the improved call for strip and sheets 
continues. The use of steel semis is not now so heavy 
and home steelworks, with the improved tonnages 
which they continue to send forward, are generally 
meeting present needs. With the quantity of prime 
material which is available, the steelworks are having 
difficulty in disposing of their arisings of defective 
billets and crops. 


Non-ferrous Metals 


The release of a further 27,000 tons of copper from 
the UK stockpile on Tuesday of last week is still 
influencing the market. In normal conditions the 
market would have absorbed the release in its stride, 
but coming as it does on top of world surplus produc- 
tion the availability of this tonnage can only postpone 
the day when confidence returns to the market. The 
easiness engendered by this move was, in any case, 
accentuated by the reduction in the Custom smelter 
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price by 4 cent to 27} cents on Wednesday and by a 
further } cent to 274 cents a pound on Thursday. Us 
trade circles state that the price was lowered to ep- 
courage ‘business which at the new level was moderate. 
Producers maintained their quotation at 284 cents, but 
copper for export is now priced at around 253 cents and 
scrap at 21 cents a pound. 

The outlook is still sombre and, with the present un- 
certainties in the foreign exchange market bound to 
continue until after the German elections, it is unlikely 
that traders will be anything other than reluctant to 
come into the market. On the other hand, the situation 
will militate against selling short. In London the 
feature has been the disappearance of the contango and 
the appearance of a backwardation owing to the taking 
up of several thousand tons of copper bought three 
months ago. 

Elsewhere, the chief items of news have been the cut 
in the Belgian price from 304 frs. to 29} frs. a poun¢é 
and the report from Tokyo that Japan may resume 
copper exports to help the industry over the present 
depressed state of the market brought on by the sudden 
slump in home demand and tight money regulations. 

Tin is quiet on both sides of the Atlantic. In London 
the contango is more firmly established and despite 
the offtake by the Buffer Stock, stocks are sufficiently 
large to make a good free market. In New York the 
metal is barely steady with the price around 94 cents 
a pound, or below the replacement cost from Malaya. 
Lead is quiet in London and fair in New York where 
sales, though patchy, in total amount to reasonable 
quantities. The US price remains at 14 cents a pound. 

Zinc is dull, but the undertone in London is reason- 
ably steady. Stocks on this side of the Atlantic have 
shown a fall since the beginning of this year as the 
surplus production has been dumped on to the US 
market where stocks in the hands of smelters rose by 
77,500 tons in the first seven months after deliveries to 
the stockpile of some 127,000 tons. In the US the price 
is 10 cents a pound for “Prime Western,” East St. 
Louis. 


Contracts Open 

The dates given are the latest on which tenders will be 
accepted. The addresses are those from which forms of tender 
may be obtained. Details of tenders with the reference ESB 
can be obtained from the Board of Trade Export Services 
Branch, Lacon House, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1 
(telephone: CHAncery 4411, ext, 738 or 771), unless otherwise 
stated. ‘ ‘ : 

BIRKENHEAD, September 16—Spun-iron pipes and_special 
castings to 12-in. dia. for TC. Water engineer, 601, Borough 
Road, Birkenhead. F } 

FORMOSA, September 9—Machine tools, electric and power 
operated tools, air hose, and spray guns. (ESB/19926/57/ICA.) 

FORMOSA, September 10—Lifting tackle, mechanical- 
handling plant and industrial trucks. (ESB/19927/57/I¢ A.) 

FORMOSA, September 14—Hand tools. (ESB/19933/57/ICA.) 


FORMOSA, September 17—Machine tools and _ office 
machinery. (ESB/20097/57/ICA.) 
INDIA, September 18—Road rollers. (ESB/20055/57/ICA.) 
INDIA—Machine tools for International Co-operation 
Administration procurement, (ESB/19775/57/ICA.) 
‘October 8—Central-heating installation. (ESB 

18967 /57.) : tia 

IRAQ, September 9—Air-conditioning plant in Khan . 
Daftardar building, Baghdad. (ESB/20160/57.) 
PHILIPPINES, September 9—Deep-well pumps. (ESS 
20200/57/ICA.) 

OUTH AFRICA, September 11—Electric hoists for the 


South African Railways. _(ESB/20223/57.) 
September 10—Ferro-molybdenum to the value 0 


SPAIN, 
$100,000. (ESB/20189/57/ICA.) 





A BERTH has been reserved with John Brown & 
Company (Clydebank), Limited, by the British & 
Commonwealth Shipping Company, Limited, for the 
construction of a passenger and cargo vessel for the 
Union Castle-South Africa Mail service. The vessel 
will probably be delivered in 1962. 
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€ Shot Blakt Equipment 


This A-S-L Turbine is the most modern Shot Blasting 
Unit available. The bi-phase air injection system 
enables shot to be projected at greater speeds using 
lower power with fewer replacements. The economies 
effected in spare parts alone are very substantial. 


ROTARY 























Baker Perkins High Speed 


BARREL Bi-Phase A-S-L Turbine, 
British Patent, No. 51068]. 
CADET These machines do not 
require pits or special 
foundations. 
MEDIUM 


Our standard range of Rotating Barrel 
and Table Shot Blast Machines is capable 
of handling a wide range of Foundry 
products. Both types are semi-automatic, 
the rotating barrels being equipped with 
skip hoist loading gear and frontal 
discharge mechanism. These modern 
highly efficient machines are in use in 
Foundries all over the world, and are 
built to the high standards of design, 
materials and workmanship character- 
istic of all Baker Perkins’ machines. 





BAKER PERKINS LIMITED 


NGINEERS 


WESTWOOD WORKS - PETERBOROUGH 
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Current Prices of Iron, Steel, and Non-ferrous Metals 


(Delivered unless otherwise stated) 
August 28, 1957 


PIG-IRON 


Foundry Iron.—No. 3 Iron, Ciass 2:—Middlesbrough, 
£21 6s. Od.; Birmingham, £20 18s. 3d. 

Low-phosphorus Iron.—Over 0.10 to 0.75 per cent. P, 
£23 17s. Od., delivered Birmingham. Staffordshire blast- 
furnace low-phosphorus foundry iron (0.10 to 0.50 per cent. 
P, up to 3 per cent. Si), d/d within 60 miles of Stafford, 
£24 1s. 3d. 

Scotch Iron.—No. 3 foundry, £25 3s. 6d., d/d Grange- 
mouth. 

Cylinder and Refined Irons.—North Zone, £25 19s. 0d.; 
South Zone, £26 1s. 6d. 

Refined Malleable.—P, 0.10 per cent. max.—North Zone, 
£27 6s. 6d.; South Zone, £27 9s. Od. 


Hematite.—Si up to 2 per cent., S. & P. over 0.03 to 0.05 
r cent.:—N.-E. of England (local iron), £25 63. 6d.; 
cotland (Scotch iron), Zone 8. 1, £25 138s. Od.; Sheffield, 
£26 15s. Od.; Birmingham, £27 4s. 0d.; Wales (Welsh iron), 
£25 6s. 6d. 
Basic Pig-iron.—£20 3s. Od., delivered Staffs, Derbyshire, 
Notts, Lincs, Rutland, Northants, and Leics, 


FERRO-ALLOYS . 
(Per ton unless otherwise stated, delivered) 

Ferro-silicon (6-ton lots and over).—45 per cent. Si, 
£50 Os. Od. to £53 5s. Od., scale 17s. Od. to 17s. 6d. per 
unit; 75 per cent. Si, £70 0s. Od. to £76 7s. 6d., scale 17s. Od. 
to 17s. 6d. per unit. 

Ferro-vanadium.—50/60 per cent., 28s. 6d. per Ib. of V. 

Ferro-molybdenum.—65/70 per cent., carbon-free, 12s. 6d. 
per lb. of Mo. 

Ferro-titanium.—20/25 per cent., 2-3 per cent, Cu, £250 0s. 
Od.; 38/40 per cent., commercially carbon-free, £299 Os. 0d. 

Ferro-tungsten.—80/85 per cent., 9s. 7d. per lb. of W. 

Tungsten Metal Powder.—93/99 per cent., 12s. 7d. per 
lb. of W. 

Ferro-chrome (6-ton lots and over).—4/6 per cent. C, £96 0s. 
Od. to £99 10s. Od., basis 60 per cent. Cr, scale 33s. Od. per 
unit; over 6 per cent. C, £94 Os. Od., basis 60 per cent. Cr, 
scale 3ls. Od. to 33s, Od. per unit; 2 per cent. C,* 
2s. 2d. per Ib. Cr.; 1 per cent. C,* 2s. 24d. per lb. Cr; 0.15 per 
cent. C,* 2s. 3d. to 28, 34d. per Ib. Cr; 0.10 per cent. C,* 
2s. 3}d. to 2s, 33d. per lb. Cr; 0.06 per cent. C,* 2s. 3}d. to 
2s, 4d, per lb. Cr. 

Metallic Chromium.—98/99 per cent., 7s. Od. to 7s. 6d. 
per lb. 

Metallic Manganese.—90/92 per cent., 
£290 Os. Od.; 96/98 per cent., £310 Os. Od. 

Ferro-columbium.—65/75 per cent., Nb + Ta, 22s. Od. 
to 23s. Od. per lb., Nb + Ta. 


Ferro-manganese (home).—78 per cent., £87 19s. 3d. 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Re-rolling Billets, Blooms, and Slabs.—Basro: Soft, u.t., 
£33 1s. 6d.; tested, 0.08 to 0.33 per cent. C, £34 Is. 6d.; 
hard (0.41 to 0.60 per cent. C), £35 3s. Od.; silico-manga- 
nese, £44 2s. 6d.; free-cutting, £37 53. 6d. SremENns 
Martin Acip: Up to 0.25 per cent. C, £41 7s. Od.;_ silico- 
manganese, £44 10s. Od. 


carbon-free, 





* Average 68-70 per cent, 


Billets, Blooms, and Slabs for Forging and Stamping.~ 
Basic, soft, up to 0.33 per cent. C, £38 16s. Od.; basic, hard 
over 0.41 up to 0.60 per cent. C, £39 18s. 6d.; acid, up t 
0.25 per cent. C, £43 10s. Od. 


FINISHED STEEL 


Heavy Plates and Sections.—Ship plates (N.-E. Coast), 
£42 12s. Od.; boiler plates (N.-E. Coast), £45 2s. Od.; floor 
plates (N.-E. Coast), £44 1s. Od.; angles, N.-E. Coast, 
£40 6s. 6d.; joists, N.-E. Coast, £40 2s. 6d. 

Small Bars, Sheets, etc.—Rounds and squares, under 3 in,, 
and flats, 5in. wide and under, untested soft basic, 50 tons 
and over, £40 8s. 0d. (under 10 tons to 4 tons, £41 5s, 6d; 
under 4 tons to 2 tons, £41 1s, 6d.); hoop and strip, 
coils, £40 10s. Od.; uncoated strip mill coils, hot rolled, under 
3mm. to 12g., £45 16s. 0d.; black sheets (hand mill), 24g, 
£59 4s. 6d.; galvanized corrugated sheets, 24 g., £68 17s. 0d, 

Alloy Steel Bars.—1 in. dia. and up: Nickel, £69 9s. 6d., 
nickel-chrome, £100 12s. 6d.; nickel-chrome-molybdenum, 
£112 16s. 6d. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


Copper.—Cash, £203 Os. Od. to £213 10s. Od.; three 
months, £205 0s. Od. to £205 10s. Od.; settlement, 
£203 10s. Od. 

Copper Tubes, etc.—Solid-drawn tubes, 2s. 03d. per Ib.; 
rods, 235s. 9d. per cwt. basis; 20 s.w.g., 267s. Ud. per cwt, 

Tin.—Cash, £737 0s. Od. to £737 10s. Od.; three months, 
£738 10s. Od. to £739 Os. Od.; settlement, £737 10s. Od. 

Lead (Refined Pig).—Second half August, £90 10s. 0d, 
to £91 Os. Od.; second half November, £91 0s, 0d. to 
£91 5s. Od. 

Zince.—Second half August, £73 10s. Od. to £73 15s. 0d 
second half Novembez, £73 16s. 0c. to £73 15s. Od. 

Zine Sheets, ete.—Sheets, 15g. and thicker, all English 
destinations, £107 10s. Od.; rolled zinc (boiler plates), all 
English destinations, £10553.0d.; zinc oxide (Red Seal), 
d/d buyers’ premises, £90.. 

Brass Tubes, ete.—Solid-drawn tubes, 1s. 84d. per lb.; 
rods, drawn, 2s. 1ld.; sheets to 10 w.g., 176s. 9d. per cwt.; 
wire, 2s. 54d.; rolled metal, 1763. 9d. per ewt. 

Brass (Brazing).—BS1400, B3 (65/35), £144; B6 (85/15), 

— ; BS249,—. | 

Brass (High Tensile).—BS1400, HTB1 (30 tons), £205; 
HTB2 (38 tons), — ; HTB3 (48 tons), —. 

Gunmetal.—BS1400, LG2 (85/5/5/5), £182; LG3 (86/7/5/2), 
£192; Gl (88/10/2/4), £250; (88/10/2/1), £243. 

Phosphor Bronze.—BS1400, PBl (AID released), — - 
per ton. 

Phosphor Bronze Strip, ete.—Strip, 257s. 3d. per cwt.; 
sheets to w.g., — per cwt.; wire, 3s. 9d. per lb.; 
rods, 3s. 1d.; tubes, 3s. 1d.; chill cast bars: solids 3s. 0}d., 
cored 3s. 1}d. (CHARLES CLIFFORD, LIMITED.) 

Nickel Silver, ete.—Rolled metal, 3 in. to 9 in. wide x 
0.056, 3s. 74d. per lb.; round wire, 10g. in coils (10 per 
cent.), 4s. Ojd.; special quality turning rod, 10 per cent., 
} in. dia., in straight lengths,'3s. 113d. All prides are net. 

Other Metals.—Magnesium, ingots, 2s. 54d. per lb. 
Antimony, English, 99 per cent., £210 0s. Od. Quicksilver, 
ex-warehouse, £85 0s. Od. to £87 Os. Od. Nickel, £600 Os. 0d. 
Aluminium ingots, £197 03, 0Od.; aluminium bronse 
(BS1400), ABIL, — ; AB2, —. 





